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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PAGANISM 
IN  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  interactions  of  Gree^  Macedonian,  and  Oriental  ways 
and  institutions  and  their  consequences  for  religion  have 
already  been  described  (vol.  vir,  pp.  i  sqq.).  There  was  give  and 
take,  but  for  a  century  and  a  half  Hellenism  predominated. 
Oriental,  and  above  all  Egyptian,  cults  reached  Greece  in  con¬ 
siderable  volume,  but  in  hellenized  forms,  and  they  were  incor¬ 
porated  within  the  native  framework  of  religious  organization.  We 
may  call  this  the  first  wave  of  Oriental  cults,  in  contrast  with  what 
we  shall  call  the  second  wave  (pp.  422  sqq.) — ^the  wave  which  came 
to  the  Latin-speaking  world.  The  first  wave  lacks  certain  striking 
features  of  the  second.  Mithraism  seems  to  have  been  absent 
though  indeed  the  Iranian  rites  from  which  it  developed  were 
practised  here  and  there  within  Asia  Minor;  Zeus  of  Doliche 
was  not  known  outside  his  native  Commagene;  the  laurohUum 
must  indeed  have  existed,  but  was  probably  no  more  than  a  bull- 
chase  followed  by  a  solemn  sacrifice ;  the  priests  of  the  Egyptian 
deities  as  established  in  Greek  cities  were  commonly  annual 
functionaries,  comparable  with  the  priests  of  Zeus  and  Apollo, 
and  not  a  professional  clergy  with  a  distinctive  character. 

Oriental  cults  sometimes  came  to  Greece  as  a  result  of  political 
considerations,  but  in  a  far  larger  measure  they  were  brought  by 
soldiers,  trading  groups  or  individuals,  and  slaves:  then  they 
gained  new  adherents,  not  only  among  the  unprivileg«i  but  also 
among  citizens  of  distinction.  We  can  suggest  reasons  why  the 
ground  thus  gained  was  not  lost.  The  traditional  gods  of  the  dty- 
state  might,  like  the  city-state  itself,  appear  old  and  weary.  The 
novelty  of  Ae  Oriental  gods  could  be  a  virtue^,  and  they  might 
well  appear  less  parochial  and  more  adapted  to  men’s  needs  in  the 
new  world  of  dynasts,  and  in  the  still  larger  oikoumene  and  kosmos 
ruled  by  the  decrees  of  Fate.  They  had  also  the  prestige  of  the 

1  For  a  poffiiWe  indication  of  the  blood  baptism  in  Phry^  of  the  dghth- 
seventh  century  b.c.  cf.  G.  KSrte,  Ath.  Mitt,  xxiu,  1 898,  pp.  97  *ff- 
*  Cf  vd  XI,  p.  579  xf ,  on  the  success  of  Alexander  of  Abonutdchos. 
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ancient  East,  and  over  and  above  this  not  only  did  their  cult- 
dramas  impress  the  eye  and  ear,  but  also  their  mythology  echoed 
natural  human  emotions.  Isis  as  wife  and  mother  and  widow,  the 
mourning  Attis,  the  young  Adonis  cut  off  in  his  prime — they 
need  not  avert  their  eyes,  like  Artemis,  from  the  dying  Hippolytus. 
The  half-Oriental  gods  were  credited  with  a  great  readiness  to  help 
their  worshippers.  They  were  epekooi,  ‘ready  to  aid,’  an  epithet 
applied  to  them  far  more  frequently  than  to  the  Olympians^. 

New  religious  forces  came  into  play,  and  new  religious  forms 
were  created.  Nevertheless,  the  depth  of  the  new  development 
was  not  equal  to  its  extension.  Various  reasons  for  this  may  occur 
to  us.  First,  w'e  have  to  reckon  with  the  religious  education  which 
the  average  citizen  underwent:  as  boy,  as  ephebe  and  as  adult,  he 
performed  many  functions  in  civic  ritual,  and  they  set  their  mark 
on  him.  Secondly,  rulers  rarely  sought  to  make  innovations  in  re¬ 
ligion.  Thirdly,  the  political  world  in  which  a  man  lived  was  not, 
as  later  under  Roman  rule,  a  large  entity  with  a  widespread  social 
stratification,  but  an  aggregate  of  civic  and  regional  units.  You 
were  not  a  subject  of  a  Seleucid  or  Ptolemaic  empire;  you  were  a 
citizen  of  Alexandria  or  Antioch,  or  a  member  of  a  Syrian  poU- 
teuma,  or  a  tribesman  of  the  Trokondenoi.  No  centre  sent  forth 
impulses  comparable  with  those  to  be  exercised  by  Rome. 

A  static  equilibrium  was  thus  attained,  more  Hellenic  in  the 
older  Greek  cities,  less  Hellenic  in  the  new  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  still  less  and  sometimes  progressively  less 
Hellenic  in  the  towns  of  the  Fayfim  and  of  the  eastern  frontier. 
The  preservation  of  this  equilibrium  in  the  older  Hellenic  area 
was  rarther  ensured  by  a  decline  in  the  infiltration  of  new  popu¬ 
lation  elements.  Till  the  middle  of  the  second  century  b.c.  the 
older  Greek  cities  had  kept  some  significance  in  politics  and  in 
trade;  then  the  change  was  rapid  and  complete. 

Rhodes  was  impoverished  by  Rome,  Corinth  destroyed;  Delos, 
which  had  received  Egyptian  cults  early  and  Syrian  cults  later,  was 
ruinai  by  Mithridates.  The  population  dropped  and  was  still  too 
lai^e.  After  Sulla  Greece  was  a  land  for  tourists,  students,  and 
antiquarians,  Athens  a  university  city  with  a  starving  proletariate. 
The  tramp  of  soldiers  seldom  echoed  south  of  the  Egnatian  Way; 
the  Syrian  trader  would  not  come,  for  who  could  buy  his  wares  ? 
Foreign  slaves  could  not  be  imported,  save  by  the  few  who  were 
very  rich®.  The  three  main  avenues  for  new  cults  were  closed;  in 

^  O.  Weinreich,  Ath.  Mitt,  xxxvn,  1912,  pp.  i  sqq. 

*  Note,  however,  Ditt.*  1042,  where  a  slave  founds  a  temple  of  Men 
Tyrannos  at  Sunium. 
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so  far  as  Oriental  worships  flourished  in  Greece  (outside  the 
Roman  colonies)  it  must,  with  verj'  few  exceptions,  have  been  as 
survivals  of  the  first  wave.  A  partial  prosperity  returned  in  the 
second  century  of  our  era  (vol.  xi,  pp.  555  sqq.),  but  it  redounded 
to  the  benefit  of  local  spirit  and  local  institutions, 

Rome  was  in  a  large  measure  isolated  from  Hellenistic  evolution 
until  the  time  when  she  came  to  play  an  important  and  soon  a 
predominant  part  in  this  Graeco-Oriental  world.  It  was  all  very 
sudden.  Foreign  merchants  increased  in  numbers,  as  it  were 
overnight;  slaves  came  in  masses  from  successful  wars;  soldiers 
spent  long  years  in  distant  lands  and  returned  to  Italy  with  new 
beliefs  and  practices.  The  privileged  position  enjoyed  everywhere 
by  Roman  citizens,  and  even  by  non-Roman  Italians  greatly  en¬ 
couraged  migration  (vol.  xi,  p.  441),  and  migrants  were  commonly 
exposed  to  new  influences.  Expansion  and  growth  were  in 
process  or  in  prospect  down  to  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  our 
era.  There  was  no  chance  of  a  static  equilibrium ;  even  Augustus 
could  not  achieve  this,  when  he  used  his  great  skill  to  remedy  the 
disintegration  which  came  from  wars  and  civil  strife,  from  the 
resulting  new  wealth  and  new  poverty,  and  from  the  new  ways  and 
new  scepticism  which  had  entered  with  such  sudden  violence. 

The  concentration  of  power  at  Rome  caused  her  conquests  to 
have  domestic  repercussions  which  had  no  analogy  in  Macedon, 
and  the  process  of  change  was  accelerated  by  various  factors  in 
the  framework  of  Roman  life. 

Apart  from  domestic  cult,  Rome’s  worships  were  the  care  of 
the  State,  and  those  of  importance  were  controlled  by  permanent 
boards  composed  of  citizens  of  the  highest  rank.  While  local 
parish  worships  were  administered  by  annual  boards  of  magistri 
consisting  of  freedmen  and  slaves,  no  one  other  than  the  nohiles 
and  a  few  paid  subordinates  had  any  real  function  in  the  worship 
of  the  great  gods  of  the  State.  Religio  and  pietas  were  in  the  air, 
but  the  Greek  schooling  of  citizens,  irrespective  of  wealth  and 
standing,  in  civic  religious  tradition  was  absent.  Secondly,  the 
gods  were  more  abstract.  Thirdly,  the  lower  orders  were  apt,  when 
things  were  going  ill  in  this  world,  to  think  that  the  community’s 
relations  with  the  other  world  must  be  incorrect,  and  that 
something  must  be  done  to  restore  the  pax  deorum.  The  ^verning 
class  met  the  situation  by  consulting  Apollo,  whether  at  Delphi  or 
more  often  through  the  Sibylline  Books,  and  incorporating  one 
foreign  cult  after  another  in  the  worships  of  the  State.  Such  cults 
were  set  under  the  care  of  the  quindecimviri  or  commission  for 
foreign  worships,  and,  though  fully  incorporated  in  the  Roman 
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schemCj  retained  the  Greek  rite.  Thus  hTiniis  to  the  Mother  of 
the  gods  were  sung  in  Greek,  The  hellenization  of  a  worship  was 
cultural;  the  romanization  of  a  cult  was  political. 

These  measures  met  the  needs  of  the  momentj  but  did  not 
transcend  the  limitations  of  official  cultj  and  the  urban  proletariate 
was  swelled  by  foreign  elements.  Its  native  members  had  not  the 
Senate’s  contempt  for  unregularized  alien  worships,  and  Oriental 
cults  soon  had  many  adherents  among  thtpkh  urlana.  The  ruling 
class  felt  otherwise,  and  interfered  repeatedly,  often  on  the  pre¬ 
text  of  a  fear,  genuine  or  pretended,  of  immorality  arising  out  of 
secret  rites,  sometimes  from  a  feeling  that  the  solidarity  of  the 
State  was  menaced. 

IL  OFFICIAL  RELIGION 

In  a  review  of  the  attitude  to  religion  of  the  Empire,  as  an 
institution,  the  character  of  official  policy,  in  its  varying  phases 
of  change  and  conservatism,  requires  definition.  It  is,  indeed, 
governed  by  the  f  rinceps^  as  poniifex  maximus^  as  member  of  all 
the  priestly  colleges,  and  as  responsible  for  public  morals  and 
well-being.  We  learn  it  in  the  main  from  temple-foundations, 
from  coin-types,  from  dedications  by  the  princeps  or  the  Arval 
Brothers,  and  from  the  actions  of  the  quindecimviri  sacrls  fact- 
undis.  The  rule  of  Augustus  and  of  the  Julio-Claudian  dynasty 
continued  and  reinforced  mos  maiorum  as  understood  by  the 
more  serious  spirits  of  the  last  generation  of  the  Republic,  but 
could  not  change  existing  trends  except  by  adding  the  new 
religious  sentiment  towards  the  princeps.  Cybele  was  well  estab¬ 
lished,  before  her  cult  was  magnified  by  Claudius :  the  cult-drama 
of  Osiris  was  perhaps  introduced  at  Rome  under  Gaius^  (vol.  x, 
pp.  496,  499  jy.)  and  Egyptian  cults  were  acceptable  not  only  to 
the  demi-monde  of  Rome  and  the  men  of  Pompeii  but  also  to 
farmers  in  Italy^. 

The  advent  to  power  of  the  Flavian  dynasty  marks  a  new 
epoch,  for  the  new  ruling  class,  recruited  in  a  considerable  measure 
from  the  Italian  municipalities,  was  very  different  in  composition 
from  the  Augustan  mbiks  and  marked  by  a  greater  simplicity  of 

^  This  is  illustrated  by  the  measure  of  liberty  allowed  in  the.  S,C.  de 
BacchmaBhus,  Aurelian  (p.  414)  is  an  exception. 

^  ®  A  room,  po^ibly  a  chapel,  with  Isiac  decorations,  has  been  found  in 
his  |»Iace;  see  G.  Rizzo,  Mommmti  della  pittura . .  .  fasc.  2,  F.  Cumont 
in  Rm,  hist,  ret  cxiv,  1936,  pp.  127  sqq. 

®  Rustic  Galendars  show  this  (vol  x,  p.  505  n.  2) :  A,  L.  Broughton  {Class, 
PM  XXXI,  1936,  pp.  353  ryy.)  argues  that  they  come  from  North  Italy. 
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living  and  a  smaller  degree  of  traditionalism.  Sarapis  was  believed 
to  have  confirmed  by  miracle  Vespasian’s  claim  to  the  throne, 
and  the  precinct  of  Isis,  which  he  shared,  perhaps  since  the  time 
of  Gains,  was  placed  upon  coins.  Domitian,  although  his  personal 
devotion  was  to  Minerva  and  Juppiter,  reconstructed  the  temple 
in  the  Campus  Martins  after  a  fire  and  was  a  benefactor  of  the 
temple  of  Isis  at  Beneventvun  (vol.  xr,  pp.  27,  33). 

In  the  succeeding  period,  when  the  emperors  were  drawn  from 
the  Western  provinces,  Roman  tradition  was  followed,  and  the 
rise  to  power  of  some  individuals  from  the  Near  East  had  no 
striking  consequences^.  Hadrian,  whose  rule  marked  an  epoch 
in  government  and  art,  acted  significantly  when  in  building  the 
temple  of  Venus  and  Roma  he  introduced  the  point  of  view 
of  the  provinces.  His  personal  predilection  was  for  classical 
Greek  ideas;  while  his  favourite  Antinous  was  deified  in  Egyptian 
style  as  Osirantinous,  Antinoupolis  (vol.  xi,  p.  650  sg.)  and  the 
art-type  of  Antinous  (vol.  xi,  p.  79 1)  were  Greek.  Nevertheless, 
this  did  not  change  religious  policy  in  Rome,  where  Hadrian 
restored  many  temples,  and  his  successor  Antoninus  Pius  was 
honoured  ‘ob  insignem  erga  caerimonias  publics  curam  ac  re- 
ligionem®.’  At  the  end  of  this  epoch  ^mmodus  shows  the 
weakening  of  tradition,  while  the  Historia  Au^sta^  for  what  it  is 
worth,  stress^  his  irresponsibility  and  cruelty,  and  not  his  piety, 
when  mentioning  his  interest  in  Mithraic  and  other  Oriental  rites, 
and  the  most  notable  feature  of  his  coins  is  an  obsession  with 
Hercules®.  Nevertheless  the  coins  do  show  novel  concessions  to 
alien  religions. 

The  Severan  dynasty  brought  more  drastic  changes  than  had 
the  Flavian.  Its  members  had  policies,  and,  like  Augustus, 
appreciated  the  support  which  writers  could  give.  Temples  were 
built  in  Rome  to  new  gods — the  African  Bacchus  and  Hercules 
(who  figure  prominently  on  the  coins  conunemorating  the  Secular 
Games  of  204;  see  p.  2 1),  Sarapis  (on  the  Quirinal)  and  Dea  Suria; 
the  temple  to  the  Carthaginian  Caelestis,  attest^  in  259*,  may 
well  be  due  to  Septimius  Severus.  Caracalla,  who  built  the  temple 
on  the  Quirinal,  was  known  as  ‘lover  of  Sarapis.’  Nevertheless, 
Roman  feeling  was  not  dead,  and  Elagabalus  went  too  far  when 

1  The  a{^>earanoe  of  relic,  avg.  on  a  coin  of  Marcus  Aurelius  with  a 
representation  of  Hermes,  swnetimcs  in  a  ten^e  in  Egyptian  style  (voL  xi, 
pp.  357,  365;  Volume  of  Plates  v,  130,4)  is  probably  due  to  a  aipposed 
miraculous  incident  in  the  Marcomannic  War. 

^  Dessau  341. 

*  Volume  of  Plates  v,  130,4,0;  M.  RostovtseflF-H.  Mattin^y,  J.R.S. 
xra,  1923,  pp.  91  sgq.  *  Dessau  4438. 
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lie  glorified  the  fetich  of  Emesa  and  sought  to  mate  it  to  Vesta  and 
to  make  it  the  chief  deity  of  the  Roman  world.  He  seems  to  have 
provoked  even  the  champions  of  other  non-Roman  cults^. 

The  Illyrian  emperors  stood  for  Rome:  a  peculiar  devotion  to 
Vesta  in  Roman  dedications  of  their  time^  is  one  index  of  the 
reaction^  and  the  Decian  Bhiii  (pp.  202^  521),  which  for  the  first 
time  defined  pagan  loyalty,  constitEte  another.  Economic  strin¬ 
gency  curtailed  expenitures  on  traditional  worship,  but  this  was 
not  peculiar  to  such  worship :  throughout  the  Empire,  dedications 
are  very  rare  from  the  middle  of  the  third  century  till  the  time  of 
Diocletian^. 

Nevertheless,  this  period  is  marked  by  one  innovation  of  the 
greatest  importance — Rome  had  a  Republican  cult  of  Sol,  but  it 
had  faded,  and  the  importance  of  Sol  in  the  City  is  due  to  Aurelian, 
who  on  his  return  from  Syria  built  the  great  temple  of  Sol  Invictus, 
introduced  the  celebration  of  his  birthday  {natalis  Invictt)  on 
December  25,  and  established  the  college  of  pontijices  Solis. 
Liberal  as  Aurelian  was  to  other  cults  in  the  City,  he  thus  in¬ 
corporated  in  Roman  constitutional  form  emotions  and  ideas  which 
had  been  constantly  gaining  in  strength  (see  below,  p.  41755?.). 
It  was  a  creative  act,  like  the  Ptolemaic  creation  of  the  cult  of 
Sarapis:  it  made  what  was  potentially  a  ‘cosmopolitan  religion^’ 
and  it  gave  a  new  concentration  and  emphasis  to  official  piety. 
Thereafter  Sol  was  very  prominent. 

Diocletian^s  main  policy  was  Roman  (see  above,  p.  407).  While 
the  Jovii  and  Herculii  restored  a  temple  at  Carnuntum,  probably  in 
307,  d(eo)  s(oli)  i(kvicto)  m(ithrae)  favtori  imperii  svi^,  Dio¬ 
cletian  and  Maximian  made  a  dedication  at  Aquileia  deo  soli®  and 
Diocletian  built  an  Iseum  and  a  Sarapeum  in  Rome'^;  nevertheless 
the  very  titles  Jovii  and  Herculii  for  the  rulers,  Jovia  and  Herculia 
for  legions,  show  the  Roman  emphasis  of  dynastic  policy.  Of 
course  paganism  as  a  whole  was  strengthened  and  deliberately 
given  shape  (as  above  all  by  Maximinus  Daia) :  the  revival  of  private 
dedications^  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  this,  and  partly  (since  it 
starts  before  the  persecution)  to  improved  economic  conditions. 

^  F.  Cumont,  Rev.  insir.  pubL  Belg,  xl,  1897,  pp.  89  sqq. 

*  A.  D.  Nock,  Harv.  TkmL  Rro.  xxin,  1930,  pp.  251  sqq. 

^  J.  Geffcken,  Der  Jmgang  des  griechisch-rdmisohm  Heidentums^  pp. 

20  sqq. 

^  G.  La  Pkna,  Harv.  Thai  Rev.  xx,  1927,  p.  321.  ®  Dessau  659. 

C.I.L.  v,  803.  For  a  temple  erected  at  Comum  to  the  same  deity  by 
these  emperors  see  F.  Cumont,  C.R.  Ac.  Inscr,  1914,  pp.  sqq. 

^  K.  Stade,  Der  Pditiker  Dmietim,  p.  107. 

®  Geffcken,  op,  ck.  p.  29  sq. 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  the  evidence  of  coins  and  medallions  for 
alien  cults^.  They  cannot  tell  us  the  whole  of  official  policy:  we 
must  not  forget  that,  apart  from  the  issue  which  shows  the  sisters 
of  Gaius  personified  as  Virtues,  they  give  no  sign  of  the  eccentri¬ 
cities  of  that  emperor.  The  Roman  temple  of  Isis  appears  on  coins 
of  Vespasian,,  that  of  Sarapis  and  that  of  Cybele  on  those  of 
Domitian.  Attis  is  used  by  Hadrian,  but  only  as  a  type  for 
Phrygia:  Isis  and  Sarapis  are  represented  as  welcoming  Hadrian 
and  Sabina,  which  is  simply  a  record  of  their  visit  to  Alexandria. 
Hadrian  was  interested  in  provinces  and  regions  as  entities,  with 
their  own  traditions,  as  we  see  in  his  so-called  ‘  province’  series*. 
Medallions  of  Hadrian,  on  the  other  hand,  and  of  both  Faustinas* 
represent  Isis,  and  medallions  of  Hadrian  and  of  his  wife  Sabina 
show  Cybele.  So  do  medallions  of  Antoninus,  the  two  Faustinas, 
and  Lucilla;  and  Cybele  assumes  special  importance  in  connection 
with  the  apotheosis  of  the  elder  Faustina,  who  is  herself  shown  as 
riding,  like  the  goddess,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions.  On  some 
issues  of  this  period  Attis  is  associated  with  Cybele.  These  facts 
assume  importance  in  view  of  the  contemporary  rise  of  the 
taurobolium  (see  below,  p.  424  sq.').  At  the  same  time,  while  matju 
DEVM  SALVTARi  occurs  OH  a  consecration-coin  of  Faustina  I  and 
MATRi  MAGNAE  OH  <x)ins  of  Faustina  II  and  Ludlla,  l^nds 
naming  the  deities  reprinted  are  otherwise  lacking. 

This  fact  adds  significance  to  certain  issues  of  Commodus.  Not 
only  is  he,  in  192,  represented  as  faced  by  Sarapis  and  Isis  and 
again  as  clasping  hands  with  them  over  an  altar*,  but,  at  about  the 
same  time,  coins  with  a  type  of  Cybele  bear  the  legend  matri  dev(m) 
coNSERv.  AVG.,  and  others  showing  Sarapis  have  serapidi  conserv. 
AVG.  These  have  no  parallel  under  any  earlier  princeps.  Contrast 
them  with  the  conventional  ivppiter  conservator  of  181  and 
182.  Even  other  legends  of  the  end  of  Commodus’  principate, 
I.  o.  M.  SPONSOR.  SEC.  AVG.  and  lovi  defens,  salvtis  AVG.,  imply  a 

^  The  evidence  (when  not  cited)  will  be  found  in  H.  Mattingly— E.  A. 
Sydenham,  Roman  Imperial  Cmnage  (M.— S.)  Ending  the  appearance  of  iv, 
ii,  Cohen*  is  used);  H.  Mattin^y,  Coins  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  British 
Museum-,  Fr.  Gnecchi,  1  medaglioni  romemi.  The  official  character  of  the 
reli^ous  interest  of  coins  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  nearly  comjdete 
absence  of  Silvanus,  who  had  no  public  worAip  in  Rome:  we  have  only  a 
coin  of  Trajan’s,  where  he  apparently  represents  ‘the  great  native  deity  of 
the  woodlands  of  Illyricum’  (H.  Mattingly,  B.M.C.  Rom.  Emp.  rii,  p.  xdx) 
and  medallions  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus — all  uninscribed. 

*  J.  M.  C.  Toynbee,  The  Hadriamc  School,  pp.  7.^sqq,-,  Volume  of  Plat^ 
V,  128,  a-».  *  One  such  type  of  the  older  Faustina  is  listed  in 

M.— S.  ni,  p.  189,  as  a  coin.  *  Volume  of  Plates  v,  l2P>p- 
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new  directness  of  concentration  upon  his  person.  Previous  rulers 
had  their  divine  protectors,  but  they  would  have  shrunk  from  the 
explicit  HERC.  COMMODIANO,  which  appears  in  190,  and  from  the 
contemporary  hero.  com(iti),  which  is  the  forerunner  of  similar 
types  on  which  Sol  is  the  Imperial  comrade.  Again,  lovi 
exsvp(erantissimo)  in  186/7  and  188/9  iniplies  the  official 
recognition  of  a  popular  tendency  to  astral  thought;  other  evi¬ 
dence  records  that  Commodus  named  a  month  Exsuperatorius’-. 

The  coinage  of  Commodus,  like  his  life,  may  seem  to  betray  an 
eccentric  megalomania  comparable  with  that  of  Gaius,  and  yet  he 
prefigures  the  future  (vol.  xr,  p.  392).  When  we  pass  to  the  sturdy 
realism  of  Septimius  Severus,  his  coins  showa  strong  consciousness 
of  his  African  origin.  While  the  type  of  Dea  Caelestis  on  his  coins 
in  203/4  and  Caracalla’s  in  203  to  2 10  or  thereabouts  is  associated 
with  the  legend  indvlgentia  avgg.  in  garth,  and  may  be  rightly 
regarded  as  no  more  than  a  religious  symbol  for  Carthage,  the 
appearance  of  Bacchus  and  Hercules  with  dis  avspicibvs  is 
significant,  for  they  are  clearly  the  African  equivalents  of  those 
familiar  gods.  Their  representation  on  coins  commemorating  the 
Secular  Games  of  204  means  that  the  gods  of  ihe  priticeps  ranked 
as  gods  of  the  Empire.  Again,  Septimius  Severus,  like  Clodius 
Albinus  (also  an  African),  set  saecvlvm  frvgifervm  on  coins,  and, 
though  he  never  used  the  native  type  once  employed  by  Albinus, 
this  is  no  doubt  the  Afiican  god,  a  special  interest  of  Albinus’ 
home,  Hadrumetum.  Caracalla  has  also  a  type  of  Ammon,  widely 
worshipped  in  Africa,  with  the  legend  lovi  victori  :  but,  since  the 
god  had  appeared  on  some  small  bronze  coins  struck  by  Marcus 
Aurelius  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  the  reason  for  his  emergence 
here  may  be  not  Caracalla’s  interest  in  Ainca  but  his  interest  in 
Alexander  the  Great:  other  indications  show  that  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  was  again  dominating  men’s  imaginations  (p.  550). 

Sol  without  a  legend  was  a  Republican  coin-type  occasionally 
revived  during  the  earlier  Principate:  sometimes  he  has  the  legend 
ORiENs  and  sl^ds  for  the  Eastern  interests  of  a  particular  time,  for 
instance  Trajan’s.  On  the  coins  of  Septimius  he  appears,  and 
between  20a  and  210  has  the  striking  legend  pacator  orbis  on 
issues  of  both  Septimius  and  Caracalla:  some  of  the  latter’s, 
between  201  and  2io,  call  him  rector  orbis:  one  of  Geta’s 
appears  to  show  him  as  in  a  special  relationship  to  Sol®.  Such 

^  F.  Cumontj  Jrch.f.  Reli^anmiss.  rs,  1906,  pp.  323  sqq. 

®  A.  Alfcldi,  TnsignienundTiaditder  romischen  Kaiser’  (in  Rom.  Mitt. 

^935)>  P*  *07  ^  artide  which  diould  be  consulted  for  this  whole 

range  of  ideas. 
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ideas  were  hot  wholly  new,  but  their  numismatic  formulation 
anticipates  the  attitudes  of  Aurelian  and  of  Constantine — the  men 
with  a  mission  and  authority.  This  Imperial  self-consciousness,  in 
stronger  men,  was  a  major  fact  of  history. 

Cybele  appears  on  Julia  Domna’s  coins  from  193-6  with 
MATRi  DEVM  and  MATRi  MAGNAE  and  JuIia  w'hile  still  living  was 
represented  as  Cybele.  Cybele  comes  again  on  Caracalla’s  coins 
of  213  (matri  devm),  and  thereafter  nearly  drops  out  of  the 
repertory  of  Roman  types  into  which  influential  empresses^  had 
brought  her.  Isis  is  represented  on  coins  of  Julia  Domna  with  the 
legend  saecvli  felicitas  and  on  Caracalla’s  coins  of  215,  where 
she  is  shown  welcoming  him — a.  transparent  allusion  to  his  visit 
to  Alexandria.  Sarapis  (without  name)  is  frequent  on  Caracalla’s 
probably  contemporary  issues,  confirming  the  other  evidence  for 
his  predilection. 

In  spite  of  Julia  Domna’s  connections  with  Emesa,  nothing 
Syrian  appears  on  the  coinage  till  we  come  to  Elagabalus®. 
Elagabalus  not  only  shows  the  sacred  stone  of  Emesa  on  coins  and 
medallions*,  but  also  uses  the  legends  invictvs  sacerdos  avg., 

SACERD.  DEI  SOLIS  ELAGAB.,  SANCT.  DEO  SOLI  ELAGABAL,,  SOLI 

propvgnatori,  svmmvs  SACERDOS  AVG.  The  literature  h^  not 
exaggerated.  In  sharp  contrast,  Severus  Alexander,  while  con¬ 
tinuing  normal  solar  types,  has  otherwise  a  neutral  coinage.  The 
succ^i^ng  years  offer  us  nothing  for  our  present  purpose  save 
the  combination  of  a  solar  type  with  aeternitas  avg.,  aeternitati 
AVG.  under  Gordian  III,  with  aeternitas  avg.  and  aetern. 
iMPER.  under  Philip;  the  (unnamed)  app>earance  of  Sarapis  on 
coins  of  Gordian  III  and  Gallienus,  one  of  whose  medallions 
is  inscribed  serapidi  comiti  avg.;  issues  of  Claudius  Gothicus 
showing  Sarapis,  both  alone  and  with  Isis,  and  having  in  each 
case  coNSER.  avg.;  issues  of  Claudius  Gothicus  showing  Isis  Faria 
with  salvs  avg.  (a  legend  coupled  also  with  an  Apollo  type),  and  a 
Cabirus  with  deo  cabiro,  which  has  been  thought  to  refer  to  the 
repulse  of  the  Gothic  attack  on  Thessalonica,  a  seat  of  Cabiric  cult. 

Under  Aurelian  the  pre-eminence  of  Sol,  as  the  fountein-head 

^  The  next  was  Helena. 

®  The  reverse  type  of  venvs  caelestis  on  a  coin  of  Julia  Doouia 
(Mattingly-Sydenha^  at.  iv.  i,  p.  173)  belongs  to  a  coin  of  Soaemias 
and  was  wrongly  combined  with  the  present  obverse. 

®  One  medallion  has  the  inscription  conservator  avgvsti.  The  sacred 
stone  appears  also  on  Alexandrian  coins  (J.  G.  Milne^  Co f a/ffgue  AUxanA^im 
coins  in  the  Aslmtolean  Museum,  p.  xxxviii),  which  is  the  oiore  si^ficant, 
since  we  do  not  see  in  them  later  any  indications  of  Aurelian’s  pcdity. 
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of  Imperial  power,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  coins  and  he  is 
of  course  very  often  named.  Sarapis,  with  the  legend  serapi  (also 
SARAPi,  SARAPiDi)  coMiTi  AVG.,  makes  an  appearance  under 
Postumus;  thereafter,  except  for  two  types  of  Maximinus  Daia, 
one  with  gekio  avgvsti  and  the  Genius  holding  a  hand  of 
Sarapis,  the  other  with  sou  invicto  and  the  sun  holding  a  hand  of 
Sarapis^,  Sarapis  is  absent  till  the  time  of  Julian.  The  coinage  of 
Diocletian  and  his  associates  is  primarily  interested  in  Juppiter, 
Hercules^,  Mars  and  Sol,  and  their  medallions  show  a  notable 
narrowing  of  the  range  of  gods  represented.  Thereafter  few  gods 
survive  save  Sol,  the  god  of  transition,  whom  Constantine  would 
couple  with  a  Greek  cross®. 

That  is  what  the  coins  tell  us;  we  never  see  on  them  Attis  by 
himself  or  named,  and  never  Juppiter  Dolichenus,  Dea  Suria, 
Adonis,  Mithras,  Osiris,  or  any  of  the  Syrian  Baalim.  So  if  we 
look  at  the  names  of  the  ships  in  the  Roman  navy,  we  find  Isis 
Phark  twice,  but  no  Dea  Suria  or  other  Oriental  deities. 

III.  THE  EASTERN  PROVINCES 

The  various  cultural  areas  of  the  Greek-speaking  half  of  the 
Empire  were  tenacious  of  tradition.  During  the  Hellenistic  age 
(see  pp.  409  sqq.)  Egyptian  and  Syrian  cults  had  established  them¬ 
selves  in  munerous  cities  outside  their  lands  of  origin.  Isis  and 
Sarapis  became  dvic  deities,  not  only  at  many  points  in  Greece  and 
the  Greek  islands  and  the  old  Greek  fringe  in  Asia  Minor,  but  also 
in  as  much  of  Phoenida  as  the  Ptolemies  had  controlled:  their 
worship,  and  that  of  Cybele,  in  Crete  date  from  this  period 
(voi.xi,  p,  664).  So  again  Syrian  and  Thracian  cults  reached  Egypt. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Roman  period  there  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  interchange  in  the  Near  East  of  cults  Oriental  in 
origin.  Developed  Mithraism  is  attested  in  Egypt*,  Syria®,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Greece,  but  not  on  any  large  scale.  The  first  Mithraeum 
at  Doura  was  due  to  archers  from  Palmyra,  the  second  to  Roman 

^  J.  Maurice,  Ntamsmatiqut  constantimmne,  n,  p.  566,  lu,  pp.  xxiii,  20, 
etc. 

*  Cf.  Milne,  ep.  at.  p.  xxxix,  for  coins  with  Zeus  and  Heracles  as  almost 
the  sde  ou^t  of  die  Alexandrian  mint  in  Diocletian’s  seventh  year. 

*  Maurice,  op.  at.  i,  p.  247,  cf.  N.  H.  Baynes,  Constantine  the  Great  and 
the  Christian  Churchy  pp.  97  sn~ 

*  F.  Cumont,  Harv.  Theai.  Rev.  xxvi,  1933,  p.  1 58;  E.  Breccia,  Mem. 
insi.  franf.  Caire,  ixvu,  1934-7,  i^.  257  sqq. 

‘  F.  Cumont,  Syria,  xiv,  1933,  pp.  382  sqq. 
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legionaries^ ;  in  the  same  way,  the  sacred  cave  of  Mithras  on 
Andros  was  built  by  a  veteran  and  three  soldiers  of  the  Praetorian 
Guard(A.D.  202-9).  Attis,  for  whom  the  native  Greek  generally  felt 
a  certain  repugnance,  has  left  few  traces  in  Egypt  and  apparently 
none  in  Syria^.  The  taurobolium  was  not  celebrated  at  Athens  till 
the  fourth  century  (see  below,  p,  425);  a  Ta.vpo^{6kLoi^  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  part  of  a  celebration,  apparently  of  the  Traianeia,  at 
Pergamum  in  a.d.  105,  but  we  may  doubt  whether  it  included  the 
bath  of  blood®. 

All  this  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  vitality  of  local  cults, 
more  or  less  hellenized,  and  of  Greek  cults.  Dionysus  was 
worshipped  widely  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  and,  it  seems,  at  many 
points  in  Egypt;  in  Syria  he  appears  well  into  the  hinterland,  as  in 
the  Druse  country;  he  merges  with  the  Arab  god  Dusares,  and  the 
god  of  some  antipathetic  Arab  tribe  was  identified  with  his  old 
enemy  Lycurgus.  The  actors’  guild  (the  holy  synod  of  the  crafts¬ 
men  of  Dionysus)  was  everywhere,  and  may  have  counted  for 
something  in  this;  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  whole  story.  The 
only  religious  epics  written  under  the  Empire  were  concerned  with 
the  conquests  of  Dionysus,  whose  cult  flourished  strongly  in  the 
Western  provinces  also,  and  was  closely  linked  to  men’s  hopes  of 
immortality.  Heracles  was  found  wherever  there  were  Greclcs  and 
was  identified  with  native  gods  at  Tarsus,  in  Phoenicia,  in  Egypt, 
in  Parthk;  he.  Aphrodite  and  Nike  are  the  only  Greek  religious 
types  in  the  art  of  Doura,  The  goddess  between  the  two  riders 
(Helen  and  the  Dioscuri,  or  an  equivalent)  is  found  all  over  the 
Near  East,  appearing  even  at  Palmyra;  she  had  local  affinities  in 
Anatolia,  Artemis  Ephesia  was  worshipped  at  places  widely 
distributed  over  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  as  well  as  in  Crete. 

In  fact  the  static  equilibrium  described  earlier  (p.  410)  was  very 
generally  maintained:  local  cults,  whether  pxirely  Gr«k  in  origin 
or  native  with  more  or  less  Greek  lacquer,  were  predominant,  and 
the  only  universal  phenomena  were  certain  Greek  worships,  the 
cult  of  the  emperor,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  a  moderate  in¬ 
filtration  of  phHosophy.  But  the  Near  East,  though  retentive  of 
tradition,  was  not  stationary;  intellectually  and  artistically  it  was 
the  creative  half  of  the  Empire,  It  accepted  but  little  from  the 

^  M.  RostovtzeflF,  Rom.  Mitt.  xi.rx,  1934,  pp.  rSo  sqq. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  the  art-type  of  Cybele  appears  in  Alexandrian 
coinage  and  was  oc^ied  in  Syria;  cf.  H.  Graillot,  Le  cuke  de  CjbiU,  p.  388. 

*  I.G.R.R.  IV,  499.  The  Tovpo^oXta  recorded  at  Ilium,  and  prolwy 
of  about  the  same  date  (J.  L.  C^ey,  jim,  Jowm.  Arch.  3Uid  Sct-  xtcdc, 
i93S>  H>-  S®9  ^Sf-)  dearly  of  the  siin{de  tmil-chase  varie^. 
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Wat|  tbe  «mci|pioe  of  the  CapiJtoUiie  cutoM  to  Eg]rpt  nAor  the 
Ed^  of  CanctuWS  nod  tlie  ia^dnctifni  in  centuiyof 

the  Roduo  edeluAtmnof  Jaaoaij  [*»  an  of  simD  maoieat  wwn 
OKBigaFEd  with  vfaat  tbe  East  to  'die  Wat  The  idJaioiua 
d«vdflpmeiits  wUcli  we  ihall  etui^  in  die  Weetern  itidf  a  the 
Empin  nraat  Id  tliie  iwin  be  cratnau  of  men  in  ariSnnli  due  Near 
Ea^  whieli,  lilu  Chnatanil^f  ijoqiured;  a  Allowing  In  new  hn^ 
wliete  ti«t«  delibefatdy  ebaten  teobil^iiea  deiJIog  wilb 
the  iu[)mta.tuial  nnd  not  modifientone  of  an  inJieiitBd  w^of  life. 

Lo^  spitic  lutd  iti  iiion  ^ivi^dUJtiwd4edl^aAp«4^«^ 
leai  acdrE  iparodiul  Zens  of  F^Bassara  was  uut  god  cf  a 

tmion  <3i  odes  !&  Cani^  urardupped  b  anoiuil  fetthal  witb  a 
Gbetai  dkltilMidjoD  of  and  orin^  and  in  die  cet^Kdi  lie  ii 
dmeribedaamntjngaJItfaewofldtohbbiiii^et*.  Theiionlife  of 
Sanpia  M  Alexandm  wa»  otai-ked  l^a  nol  ^  propagan^  wnich 
appean  k  aeocmatn  of  the  god'a  pimeJes  written  wwtb  not  ofife 
fe  be  praeeroed  k  arddmes  btat  aiho  to  be  ndted  to  (be  fidtUto. 
Ins  aw  bad  bet  Bteraitiirc^  the  eo’^dlad  '''^aise&j’  a  Hdlaiunie 
iMck  extant  in  Tanovs  copnii*;,  «tid  a  Hlaigr  er  lut  of  tiJtles  and 
pfenas  jof  WOnhip,  k  libaCQ,  as  in  Apulchi%  abe  b  igpreSented  an 
tbe  o^ect  of  (he  adonlfen  of  all  mniPi.  jfU^mi^nb  waa  ataekod  bf 
ramientiQruB  pietyn  in  the  feroMtbn  of  wMcb  and-Jetmh  fedkg 
probabfe  pitted  a  patt; 

On  (w  ot^  band,  if  in  Eg^pt  we  kob  bejond  Alotuidm  to 
the  Qounti7eid%  we  Me  wbat  map  be  oalkd  minda.  oddntip- 
dwcllara  of  (be  humbler  Had  were  not  bothered  bp  feltv  or 
iiit]dleiniidinuui«t7,i  or  the  pstodige  of  Iset  tbroi^^ut  (be  wmltL 
Tbe^  wealed  safetf  in  their  limited  bocizon,  aw  th^  hoped  to 
get  it  bp  rite  and  Ghaimi  tlu^  wanted  occ^mllp  some  neftige 

'  Cf.  WMei^Mkna  GmaitHgi  atd  Qb-ermwi/Wr  dtr 

i,i,  piiA 

*  Cf.  M.  P.  Nibmif  J^fr  Ri^fifuaiiL  me,  i^ifi,  pp  50  abo 
Te^  ^  P  ^4  oQ  Fartmw  Fdoa^w  in  Cme 

*  P,  Kmaiet,  E^uzwr,  heS,  tj,  1917,  p  139. 

^arlbe-thu  loo  a.n,atThesiaib<ilcaluBbew|iii1ilbM^& IMebklc^ 
’Airi  ««Aj^T«fe  Jid  JWtfMS  ri*  r  I?*  Snrwlepfegf . 

T^JUH  TKW  fewrrpiHf  rff  WT!5P6(H«(5« 

>933p  pelfiilid  at  'IboRilnakii  W34,  p.  4  ifvh 

*  P'  O17.  m.  bp  &  Mant^Ad,  De  Gt-^ 

ubudr  imfi&mfm  pVaMdttv  A  h  Sailed  da 

enmMadri  iMradtrataadr^  Cbwefn'm^^.^sam.  FerHwrlHe 
Kdieaito'c  b]raim  to  Emenchb  U^itkdl  vhfa  diniKnf  u  Mwlina 
Mid,  BM  A.  «  JlaAI.  ddh  ^  Vmv.  di  ASlau,  Ctin>  i^ipb^ 
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from  their  own  littleness  and  they  used  magic  for  this,  as  also  to 
secure  the  satisfaction  of  their  loves  and  hates.  Native  Egyptian 
religion  had  always  involved  the  assumption  that  there  was  an 
infallible  procedure  for  getting  what  you  wanted.  So  in  the 
hinterland  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  men  looked  to  the  local  gods 
for  protection;  that  was  sufficient;  there  was  this  difference  from 
Egypt  that  the  Semitic  and  Anatolian  gods  were  more  capricious, 
more  to  be  feared,  less  completely  to  be  controlled,  and  that  the 
Semite  was  capable  also  of  a  strong  sentiment  of  dependence  on  a 
hereditary  god  and  of  a  passionate  dogmatism  b^t  known  in 
Judaism  but  occasionally  approached  at  Palmyra,  Christianity 
encountered  this  vigour  and  this  inertia;  the  inertia  lasted  longer. 

The  spirit  of  these  manifestations  was  strong.  Against  it  we 
must  set  other  factors  in  religious  life — the  philosophical  trend  to 
henotheism,  powerful  in  East  and  West  alike,  the  name  of  Zeus, 
the  popular  tendency  to  think  of  the  gods  as  simply  power,  the 
importance  of  such  figures  as  Nemesis  and  Tyche,  and  the 
disposition,  old  in  the  East,  to  invest  the  gods  with  celestial 
attributes  and  functions.  As  being  behind  phenomena  in  general 
and  the  stars  in  particular,  they  could  give  escape  from  the  iron 
bondage  of  Fate’s  decrees.  Fate  and  magic  were  part  of  a  world 
picture  which  was  nearly  universal.  Furthermore,  many  gods 
were  treated  as  solar.  The  philosophic  theory  which  supported  this 
has  already  been  treated  of  (vol.  xi,  p.  646) ;  further,  in  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Near  East  as  a  whole,  the  Sun  was  widely  regarded  as  the 
all-seeing  god  of  justice,  bringing  light  and  avenging  hidden  deeds 
of  darkness;  in  a  hymn  found  at  Susa,  at  latest  of  the  first  century 
B.c.,  he  is  identified  with  Dionysus  and  is  the  universal  lord*. 

This  mood  was  not  confined  to  the  educated,  but  it  did  not 
overshadow  localism,  and  learned  pagan  polemic  against  Chris¬ 
tianity,  while  allowing  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature,  commonly 
stressed  the  inherent  natural  rights  of  national  tradition.  Such 
tradition  increasingly  asserted  itself  even  against  the  old  supremacy 

^  The  power  of  astrological  ideas  is  shown  in  the  dissenunation  of  the 
planetary  week,  on  which  cf.  F.  H.  Colson,  The  IV tek.  We  see  it  spreading 
in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  but  in  the  third  Cassius  Dio  (xxxvii,  18) 
thinks  it  in  need  of  explanation.  For  Mithraism  the  week  was  linked  to  a 
doctrine  of  seven  j^es  of  the  world  (F.  Cumont,  R.ev.  de  Plust.  des  relipms, 
cin,  1931,  pp.  29  sqq.y,  to  people  in  general  it  was  not  as  important  as  might 
:^4>ear. 

*  F.  Cumont,  Mimoirts  de  la  Mtsam  archiolo^que  en  Perse,  xx,  1928, 
pp.  89  sqq.  and  M.  P.  Nilsson,  jirch.  jf.  Reiegimrtviss.  xxx,  1933,  p- 164,  and 
cf.  ib.  J4).  141  sqq.  for  the  thinking  involved  and  for  the  importanoe  of  the 
solar  c^end^  as  making  its  diffusion  possible. 
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of  Greek  culture.  The  East  took  its  revenge  for  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  We  see  the  rise  of  Syriac,  which  had  become  a  literary 
language  by  the  addition  of  Greek  words  to  the  vocabulary  of 
Aramaic,  the  similar  emergence  of  Coptic  from  Demotic,  the  use 
of  Neophrygian  as  a  language  for  inscriptions,  and  the  birth,  or  at 
least  the  epigraphic  self-expression,  of  that  strange  brotherhood 
known  as  the  Xenoi  Tekmoreioi^.  Meanwhile  Philo  of  Byblus, 
the  writer  of  Corpus  Hermeticum  xvi,  and  the  gnostics  whom 
Plotinus  attacked^,  professed  to  be  in  cultural  rebellion  against 
Hellas.  We  can  hardly  devise  a  formula  to  cover  these  various 
phenomena  without  becoming  fanciful:  but  it  remains  true  that  a 
certain  shift  of  balance  had  long  been  happening.  From  about 
200  B.c.  the  native  was  asserting  himself  against  the  Hellene  in 
Egypt;  in  the  next  century  Rome’s  cynical  laissez-faire  in  breaking 
the  Seleudds  and  ignoring  the  Euphrates  allowed  Parthia  to 
become  an  apparent  counterweight;  and  then  with  Mithridates 
(and  perhaps  again  with  Cleopatra)  the  East  was  born  as  a  cause 
if  not  as  an  entity®.  In  the  third  century  the  Empire  found  a  rival 
in  the  Sassanian  kingdom,  militant  in  politics  and  in  religion. 
Mani’s  disciples  carried  his  words  westwards,  but  his  face  was  set 
to  the  East.  The  end  of  all  this  was  Islam. 

IV.  THE  WESTERN  PROVINCES 

We  may  now  consider  the  spread  of  Oriental  cults  in  the  Latin¬ 
speaking  half  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Rome  was  from  of  old  a 
borrower  in  religion,  as  in  art  and  letters  (p.  57 1  sql),  and  the  Roman 
West  remained  a  Ixjrrower,  for  all  its  power  of  setting  its  own 
stamp  on  what  it  borrowed.  Rome  drew  men  by  the  opportunities 
which  it  presented;  so  did  the  Western  provinces,  with  the  new 
wealth  and  markets  which  they  offered  to  traders.  It  is  no  accident 
that  Mithraism  was  so  strongly  represented  in  the  Danube  region, 
which  offered  a  rich  field  for  exploitation;  while  the  third  Mith- 
raeum  at  Poetovio  was  built  by  soldiers,  the  first  and  the  second 
were  built  by  slaves  and  freedmen  in  the  tax-farming  service*.  The 
trader  followed  very  close  on  the  soldier’s  heels  even  in  war,  ready 
to  buy  slaves  and  other  booty  and  to  sell  wine  and  oil.  The 
introduction  of  cults  by  individuals  and  foreign  groups  was  a 
different  thing  from  the  civic  establishment  of  Egyptian  and 
Syrian  cults  in  the  Hellenistic  age,  and  from  the  quindecimviral 

^  Cf.  W.  Ruge,  in  P.W.  sm.  Tekmoreioi.  *  n,  9;  see  below,  p.  627. 

®  Cf.  E.  Norden,  Neue  fahrhUchtr,  xxxi,  1913,  pp.  f>$bsqq.-,  W.  W. 
Tarn,  J.R.S.  xct,  1932,  pp.  135  sqq. 

*  M.  AbramiS,  FShrer  dutch  Poetamo,  pp.  ibzsqq.  and  iqzsqq. 
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establishment  of  Cybele  at  Rome.  There  the  community  fixed  the 
form  in  which  a  new  worship  should  be  celebrated.  Here  the 
worship  came  as  it  was,  and  could  retain  peculiar  features.  Another 
factor  differentiating  Roman  from  Greek  culture  was  that  in 
Roman  practice  a  manumitted  slave  became  a  citizen  of  his  town. 

Account  may  now  be  taken  of  certain  specific  worships.  The 
worship  of  Cybele  spread  apace  in  Gaul;  it  made  headway  also  in 
Africa,  in  the  frontier  provinces,  in  ports,  and  along  the  great 
roads,  and  gained  many  adherents  among  provincial  and  municipal 
dignitaries  (including  not  a  few  of  Gallic  and  Spanish  descent): 
at  the  same  time,  it  did  not  prove  equally  attractive  to  men  in  the 
army  and  in  the  Imperial  service. 

Cybele’s  acceptance  at  Rome  makes  her  dissemination  in  a 
measure  a  part  of  the  spread  of  Roman  culture,  and  this  is  the 
only  Oriental  cult  for  which  municipalities  constructed  temples^. 
At  the  same  time,  her  worship  at  Rome  was  not  confined  to  the 
official  cult,  but  was  conducted  also  by  confraternities,  and,  though 
it  was  controlled,  it  was  not  imposed  by  authority  but  carried 
abroad  by  devotees.  Fiurther,  it  did  not  lose  one  alien  feature — 
the  gain  or  men  who  had  castrated  themselves  and  thereafter, 
often  as  wandering  mendicants,  practised  penances  and  morti¬ 
fications.  No  Roman  citizen  h^  the  legal  right  to  enter  their 
ranks,  but  the  mood  of  devotion  and  submi^ion  was  not  confined 
to  tl^se  eunuchs,  and  was  fostered  by  the  splendid  ceremonies  of 
March  15—27,  which  corresponded  to  Holy  Week  and  Easter. 
Fasting  and  sorrow  and  the  dies  Sanguinis  turned  into  the  joy  of 
the  Hilaria,  which  commemorated  the  re-animation  of  Attis.  At 
the  end  the  Great  Mother  passed  with  silent  blessing  through  the 
flower-strewn  streets  to  her  Lavatii^.  The  drama  of  nature’s  death 
and  life  has  nowhere  found  a  more  moving  expression  in  ritual. 

The  initiations  which  existed  in  this  worship  were  private.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tauroholium  and  criehelium  could  besosn  by  all. 
The  tauroholium  was  a  ritual  act  originating  in  Asia  Minor  (p.  419) 
— bathing  in  the  blood  of  a  bull,  which,  as  the  name  indicates,  must 
originally  have  been  captured  after  a  solemn  chase.  The  crioboliumy 
which  also  had  Hellenistic  precedent  at  Pergamum®,  involved  the 

1  The  nearest  approach  to  an  reception  appears  to  be  the  restoratiMi  in 
A.D.  194  of  a  temide  to  Juppiter  Dcdichenus  by  the  viemi  Aquenses  ifi.l.L. 
TTTT,  7566*).  Cybele’s  ofEdal  standing  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fitet  that 
the  guilds  t^ed  dendrephori,  who  carried  in  procession  the  tree  which  was  in 
a  sense  Attis,  act«l  also  as  fire-brigades  (see  above,  p.  31). 

*  Cf.  Vedume  of  Plates  V,  1 58,^7,  i. 

*  O.G.I.S,  764,  n.  36.  (Some  l^e  inscriptions  frean  mons  Vadcanus 
^)eak  of  the  rites  as  combined.) 
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use  of  a  ram.  In  either  rite  the  vires  or  testicles  of  the  animal  were 
preserved  in  a  vessel  called  a  kernos.  The  use  and  significance  of 
this  bath  are  so  far  known  to  us  only  from  the  Western  half  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  At  first  it  may  well  have  been  a  rite  regarded  as 
effective  in  itself,  and  not  attached  to  a  particular  deity.  The 
earliest  certain  known  instance  in  the  West,  dated  in  a.d,  134 
and  found  at  Puteoli,  is  associated  with  the  Semitic  Venus 
Caelestis^:  here  it  is  a  private  ceremony.  In  later  years  numerous 
commemorative  altars  dedicated  to  the  great  Idaean  Mother  of  the 
gods  and  Attis  describe  the  ceremony  as  having  been  performed 
on  behalf  of  the  Empire  or  the  Emperor  or  both  ex  vaticinatione 
archigalU  and  indicate  that  it  was  under  the  authority  of  the 
quindecimvir?.  The  special  connotation  of  the  act  as  done  for  the 
public  well-being^  was  perhaps  due  to  a  specific  act  of  the 
quindecimviriy  romanizing  the  practice  just  as  Cybele^s  public 
ceremonies  had  been  earlier  adapted.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
official  endorsement  of  the  practice,  for  the  legal  provision  is 
‘qui  in  portu  pro  salute  imperatoris  sacrum  facit  ex  vaticinatione 
archigalli  a  tutelis  excusatur^."  Its  frequent  use  may  have  been 
due  to  anxiety  for  the  Empire  and  consequent  religio. 

The  taurohoUum  was  celebrated  also  for  the  benefit  of  individuals, 
who  thereby  acquired  the  status  of  tauroboltati^\  the  rite  was  some¬ 
times  repeated  after  twenty  years®,  but  in  one  of  the  latest  texts, 
dating  from  the  Julianic  revivaP,  a  recipient  appears  as  ‘reborn 
for  eternity’:  yet  an  elaborate  inscription®  of  the  late  period  in 
which  the  rite  was  much  used  at  Rome  does  in  fact  suggest  that  the 
taurahoUum  and  crioboUum  were  even  then  thought  of  primarily  as  a 
^  thing  done,*  as  a  dromenon  rather  than  a  way  of  securing  blessings 
for  the  individual.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  earlier  phrase  tauro- 
bolium  movifi^  and  by  the  performance  of  taurololium  or  tauro- 
hoUum  and  crkholium  by  pairs  or  groups  of  people  and  even  by  a 
city  or  a  province^®.  In  any  case,  this  rite,  which  became  notably 

^  Dessau  4271  (form  used  Caelesta).  Graillot  {op,  cit,  p.  159)  is, 
however,  probably  right  in  interpreting  C,LL,  n,  179  (Olisipo,  a.d.  108) 
as  the  record  of  a  woman’s  tawroholium. 

*  At  Lyons  it  lasted  more  than  a  day:  C.LL.  xin,  1753  sq, 

*  But  n<^  the  Pergamene  precedent  (p.  423). 

^  Frag,  harts  R&m.  Vatic.  148.  5  vi,  1675. 

*  De^u  4153  ^  Dessau  4152  (a.d.  376). 

®  H.  J,  Rose,  xtin,  1923,  194  sqq.i  xlv,  1925,  pp.  180  sqq. 

The  parallel  which  he  notes  to  a  Persian  liturgical  formula  may  be  due  to 
some  Iranian  apocryphal  writing:  the  present  writer  cannot  see,  as  many  do, 
other  Iranian  influence  in  the  rite, 

®  Dessau  4118,  4138.  10  Graillot,  op.  cit.  p,  165  sq. 
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popular  in  Gaul,  reached  Rome  without  leaving  a  trace  in  Greece 
proper:  an  inscription  at  Athens,  probably  of  the  fourth  century, 
speaks  of  the  tauroboUum  as  having  been  celebrated  for  the  first 
time^. 

Taurobolic  inscriptions  show  that  Rome  was  thought  of  as 
the  centre  of  the  cult.  One  records  the  transference  of  the  rite 
from  Rome  to  Lyons ;  others  indicate  that  local  authority  belonged 
to  the  archigallus,  who  in  the  romanized  cult  need  not  be  a  eunuch 
or  a  Phrygian  by  race:  he  might  be  consulted  by  a  neighbouring 
town  which  had  no  such  dignitary,  and  had  high  standing  as  an 
inspired  person.  There  were  also  priests  (one  or  more)  elected  by 
the  decurioMes:  we  have  a  record  of  the  quindecimviral  permission 
to  one  at  Cumae  in  289  to  wear  his  priestly  insignia  within  the 
territory  of  the  town^.  Further,  there  were  priestesses,  sometimes 
called  minisirae,  and  confraternities,  the  cannophor't  and  dendro- 
fhori  (see  above,  p.  423). 

Attis  receives  not  a  few  other  dedications,  in  some  of  which  he 
is  identified  with  Men,  another  god  from  Asia  Minor,  in  the  form 
Attidi  Menotyrannt^.  Asia  Minor  gave  also  the  war  goddess  Ma, 
identified  with  Bellona,  an  old  Roman  goddess  of  whom  we  know 
little.  Her  cult  is  said  to  have  been  brought  back  by  Sulla’s 
soldiem.  It  was  distinguished  by  the  alien  ministrations  her 
priests,  called  fanatici^  who  cut  themselves  with  knives  and  worked 
themselves  into  frenzies,  in  which  they  prophesied.  As  a  rule, 
apparently  they  attracted  alms  rather  than  devout  attention,  but 
we  find  at  Mainz  a  cult-society  devoted  to  the  honour  of  the 
Goddess^.  In  general  Cybele  and  Attis  were  the  predominant 
divinities  from  Asia  Minor. 

We  have  seen  how  Isis  and  Sarapis  gradually  won  official 
sanction.  From  Flavian  times  onwards  Siey  were,  in  spite  of 
occasional  expressions  of  contempt,  safely  entrenched  in  the  excrtic 
dignity  of  their  temples.  These,  like  the  other  temples  of  the  Near 
East  itself,  were  elaborate  complexes  of  buildings  fitted  for  the 
permanent  habitation  of  a  professional  clergy  and  the  temporary 
lodging  of  devotees  and  initiates.  They  had  a  daily  service,  the 

1  LG.  m,  172. 

2  Dessau  4131;  A.  D.  Nock,  Cowversim,  p.  285.  In  C.I.L.  n,  508 
(dated  319)  members  of  the  college  were  present  and  made  the  traditia. 
Graillot  (pp.  at.  p.  229)  remarks  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
dedrmnri  thus  supervised  any  of  the  other  cults  introduced  in  accordance  widi 
the  Sibylline  books.  (They  can  have  had  no  concern  with  Oriental  cults 
ind^jendendy  introduced  at  Rome.) 

®  F.  Cumont,  LUSgimts  orientaUi*',  p.  58. 

*  Cumont,  op.  at.  p.  224. 
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opening  of  tie  shrines  and  awakening  and  clothing  of  the  statues; 
they  had  the  ceremonial  holding  up  of  a  vessel  containing  the 
sacred  Nile  water  for  adoration ;  they  had  congregational  singing 
and  acclamations;  they  had  sacred  dances  and  processions^,  and 
the  great  public  rite  of  Ploiaphesia  or  Navigium  IsidiSy  intercessions 
for  the  Roman  State  and  libation  into  the  sea  at  the  opening  of  the 
sailing  season  on  March  5  (and  we  may  recall  that  Isis  and  Sarapis 
had  a  special  interest  for  sailors  as  their  protectors) ;  they  had  the 
mystery-drama  of  Osiris;  they  had,  for  the  chosen  few  (and  not 
necessarily  in  all  temples),  initiations.  Our  evidence  suggests  that 
the  priesthood  did  not  possess  the  civic  tone  of  the  worships  of  the 
Egyptian  gods  established  in  Greece  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Hellenistic  period,  but  that  it  was  professional  and  probably 
copied  from  Alexandria  and,  whatever  the  racial  origin  of  its 
members,  valued  Egyptian  appearances. 

Inscriptions  show  that  the  dissemination  of  the  cult  was 
greatest  in  parts  which  had  relations  with  Egypt  or  which  had 
foreign  and,  in  particular,  military  elements^;  there  is  no  evidence 
of  a  Western  provincial  city  giving  public  homage:  the  known 
worshippers  were  men  from  Rome,  officials,  high  or  low,  freed- 
men  and  slaves;  unromanized  provincials  are  hardly  found. 
Tacitus^,  it  is  true,  says  that  part  of  the  Suebi,  who  dwelt  beyond 
the  range  of  Roman  power,  sacrificed  to  Isis,  but  this  may  be  due 
to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  ship’s  symbol  associated  with  their 
goddess. 

So  much  for  the  quantitative  aspect  of  this  cult.  The  qualitative 
aspect  is  even  more  remarkable.  A  peculiar  degree  of  devotion  is 
manifested  towards  Isis  and  Sarapis;  liberality  to  the  shrines 
(attested  notably  by  the  jewelry  presented  by  a  woman  to  Isis)^; 
penitence  (shown  by  sitting  before  the  temple  and  telling  of  the 
divine  punishment  for  sins,  or  by  such  acts  of  reparation  as 
breaking  the  ice  on  the  Tiber  and  crawling  round  the  Campus 
Martius) ;  strange  acts  of  piety  (getting  Nile  water  from  Meroe  at 
the  command  of  Isis) ;  contemplation  of  the  ineffable  beauty  of  the 
sacred  face  of  Isis;  preservation  of  the  garment  of  initiation  for 
one’s  burial;  meditation  on  the  meaning  of  initiation.  Devotion 
to  Isis  made  men  call  themselves  Isiaci.  The  service  of  Isis  was  a 

^  Cf.  Volume  of  Plates  V,  1 60,  a,  i. 

^  In  Africa,  Carthage  and  Lambaesis  were  the  great  centres  (Cumont, 
op.  at.  p.  236). 

®  Germ.  <).  Q{.  Y .  Heichelheim  in  P.W.  r.t/.  Nehalennia.  On  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  Isis  with  Noreia  cf  vol.  xi,  p.  553  and  v.  Petrikovits  in  P.W. 
s.v.  Noreia.  4  Dessau  4422. 
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sacred  war,  entered  with  a  soldier’s  undertaking  of  allegiance. 
Isis  predominated;  Osiris,  Anubis,  Horus  were  a  divine  setting 
for  her  achievements,  and  Osirian  mummification  did  not  travel 
with  the  cult;  Sarapis  was  important,  as  a  god  of  miracles;  and 
from  Flavian  times  he  was  commonly  identified  with  the  Sun. 

One  other  borrowing  from  Egypt  may  be  mentioned — the 
festival  of  the  Pelusia  on  March  20,  which  was  taken  from  the 
celebration  at  Pelusium,  and  included  ritual  bathing,  like  the 
Maioumas,  which  was  carried  from  Antioch  to  Ostia, 

The  official  acceptance  of  Syrian  worships  has  been  discussed 
earlier  (see  above,  p.  4 1 7  iy.).  What  of  the  infiltration  of  Syrian  cults 
in  a  private  way?  The  Syrian  slave  came  early  to  the  West;  the 
Syrian  trader  followed.  We  have  remarked  earlier  on  the  particular 
attachment  of  the  Semite  to  his  ancestral  worships;  the  Tyrian 
group  at  Puteoli  retained  its  cults  and  its  devotion  to  them  and 
to  Tyre  in  174^.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  at  Corduba  an  altar 
dedicated  in  the  second  centxuy  to  Syrian  deities  by  people  of 
Syrian  names^;  a  record  of  a  Salambo  procession  at  Seville?;  a 
temple  to  the  hereditary  god  of  the  men  of  Gaza  (apparently 
Marnas)  at  Ostia*;  Juppiter  Damascenus  and  Dusarcs  worshipped 
at  Puteoli ;  Zeus  Kasios  at  times  in  the  West®;  a  dedication  at  Rome 
to  Hypsiste  Astarte?;  successive  temples  to  Syrian  deities  on 
the  Janiculum,  with  an  inscription  perhaps  rightly  explained  as 
referring  to  sacred  communal  meals’ ;  a  small  area  in  Rome  called 
Adonaea  on  a  third-century  plan;  numerous  dedications  to  JupH 
piter  Dolichenus,  including  the  description  of  the  members  of  a 
guild  of  his  as  Jratres  carissimi,  chosen  by  him  to  serve  him®,  and 
the  existence  of  a  cenatorium  of  his  at  Bononia*. 

Dedications  to  the  last-mentioned  god  are  widespread  and 
include  many  by  soldiers;  they  may  be  re^rded  as  in  the  main  a 
result  of  the  Flavian  garrisoning  of  the  Eastern  frontier  (vol.  xi, 
p.  140).  Formal  cults  of  the  Syrian  deities  in  the  Western  provinces 
are  in  fact  mainly  confined  to  rnilitary  regions,  and  their  worshippers, 

1  O.G.I.S.  5955  G.  La  Piana,  Harv.  Theol.  Rev.  xx,  1927,  pp.  256  sqq. 

*  F.  Cumont,  Syria,  v,  1924,  p.  342  sf. 

»  Ih.  vni,  1927, 14).  330  sqq. 

*  C.I.G.  5892;  Cumont,  Religions  orientaU^,  p.  253, 

®  A.  SalaH,  Bull.  cerr.  hell,  xlvi,  1922, 14>.  187  sqq. 

*  Net.  degU  scavi,  1935, 14>.  91  sqq. 

^  See  Cumont,  C.R.  Ac.  Inscr.  1917,  pp-  275  sqq. 

®  Dessau  4316. 

®  Dessau43i3.  For  a  recendy  discovered  temple  at  Rome  with  important 
sculptures  see  A.  M.  Cdini  in  Bull.  Ctmm.  Arch.  T.xm,  I935j  PP-  *45 
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when  not  of  the  army,  are  for  the  most  part  Oriental  in  origin.  Of 
course,  the  eunuch  priests  who  begged  for  the  Syrian  goddess 
circulated  widely,  and  men  gave  to  them  fearing  the  power  of  their 
curse,  perhaps  hoping  for  a  blessing^;  but  this  did  not  establish 
cultus  or  religious  habits,  and  this  goddess  does  not  seem  often 
to  have  received  from  non-Syrians  a  devotion  such  as  was  paid 
willingly  to  Isis  by  non-Eg}’ptians.  Dacia  has  one  inscription  to 
Dea  Suria,  Germany  none.  An  exception  is  the  dedication  to  the 
Syrian  goddess  found  by  the  Roman  Wall  in  Britain,  identifying 
her  with  Justice  and  speaking  of  the  revelation  by  which  the 
soldier  responsible  for  the  record  had  learned  her  might^ ;  but  the 
wording  makes  it  clear  that  Julia  Domna’s  prestige  had  opened 
the  channel  of  grace. 

We  pass  to  Mithraism.  Mithras,  the  Persian  god  of  light, 
appears  as  the  object  of  a  special  cult  at  Gurob  in  the  Fayiim  in 
the  third  century  b.c.  (doubtless  at  some  shrine  maintained  by  a 
group  of  Persians  who  had  remained  in  Egypt  after  the  end  of 
their  rule);  the  nature  of  this  worship  is  unknown.  Plutarch  tells 
how  the  pirates,  against  whom  Pompey  warred,  celebrated  certain 
secret  sacrifices  to  Mithras  on  the  Cilician  mountains.  The  cult, 
as  we  know  it,  certainly  took  its  rise  in  parts  of  Asia  Minor  where 
Iranian  elements  had  remained  strong  in  the  population,  as  in 
Cappadocia. 

We  learn  something  from  allegorical  explanations  of  Mithraism, 
as  in  Porphyry,  and  from  Christian  attacks  on  it,  but  our  know- 
l«ige  is  in  the  main  derived  from  the  material  remains  of  the  wor¬ 
ship;  from  the  temples  at  Doura,at  Rome,  Ostia  and  other  sites  in 
Italy,  in  Britain,  and  along  the  Rhine  and  Danube  frontiers.  They 
are  built  in  a  shape  intended  to  give  the  likeness  of  a  cave,  with  a 
bas-relief  on  a  pedestal  in  a  niche  at  the  end,  benches  for  the 
worshipp>ers  to  recline,  sculptured  and  sometimes  pictorial  deco¬ 
rations,  and  a  water-supply  for  purifications®.  The  iconography  has 
local  variations  but  is  on  the  whole  curiously  constant.  The  bas-relief 
shows  Mithras  slaying  the  bull,  from  which  comes  the  life  of  the 
earth’s  crops.  The  formal  model  is  the  earlier  type  of  Nike  sacri¬ 
ficing  a  bull,  but  the  scene  has  a  cosmic  significance  and  its  place  in 
the  centre  of  the  shrine  emphasizes  that  Mithraism  had  a  mythical 

^  collection  box  for  ‘lady  Atargatis,’  F.  Cumont,  ArHhuse, 

fksc.  xxvii  (1930),  pp.  41  jyy.;  P.  Perdrizet,  Sfria,  xn,  1931,  pp.  267  ryy.; 
Volume  of  Plates  v,  162,  a. 

®  F.  Buecheler,  Carm.  Lot.  epig.  25.  Cf.  C.I.L.  xiii,  6671,  for  what 
seems  to  be  a  dedication  to  Julia  Domna,  under  Caracalla,  as  Caelesfts  dea. 

®  See  Plan  i,  facing  p.  570. 
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cosmogony  of  its  own  and  a  content  of  ideas  on  which  it  was  easy 
to  graft  further  interpretation.  On  either  side  stand  Cautcs  and 
Cautopates,  attendant  spirits  of  light,  and  the  whole  is  framed  in 
a  series  of  panels  giving  the  god’s  Fita\  his  birth  from  the  rock, 
his  shooting  at  a  rock  and  production  of  rain,  his  chase  and  capture 
of  the  bull,  his  reception  of  the  Sun-god’s  homage,  his  sacred  m»l 
with  the  Sun-god^. 

These  impressive  candle-lit  shrines  witnessed  ceremonies  of 
initiation  and  ritual  meals.  Jerome  describes  seven  grades  of 
initiation,  the  believer  becoming  successively  coraXy  njmpH^u^y 
mileSy  leoy  Persa^  heliodromus  and  pater.  A  statement  in  Porphyry* 
suggests  some  local  variation  of  terminology.  We  know  a  little 
of  the  ceremonies,  some  of  which  are  represented  in  drawings  on 
the  walls  of  a  Mithraeum  at  S.  Maria  di  Capua*.  There  was  at 
some  point  a  simulated  death;  at  another  the  miles  was  offered  a 
wreath  on  a  sword  and  refused  it  saying  ‘  Mithras  is  my  wreath,’ 
and  thereafter  refusing  to  wear  wreaths  at  banquets.  Furthermore, 
the  initiates  shared  in  their  sacred  meals  a  continuing  religious  life ; 
and  there  was  no  professional  priesthood,  l^dership  being  vested 
in  members  who  had  reached  the  high«t  ^rade  as  patres.  Men 
alone  were  admitted;  a  possible  exception,  if  it  proves  valid,  will 
represent  one  of  the  varieties  of  Mithraism®. 

Among  the  points  in  which  Mithraism  differed  from  the  other 
‘mystery  religions®,’  there  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance.  For 
the  Egyptian,  Syrian,  and  Anatolian  cults  of  this  type  which 
travelled  westwards  the  primary  ceremony  was  the  cult-ihama,  re¬ 
enacting  what  had  happened  and  what  in  a  sense  annually  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  god.  This  was  open  to  all  worshippers  and  not  only 
to  initiates;  initiations  were  something  additional,  not  available 
at  ail  times,  in  all  shrines  or  to  any  who  could  not  pay  enough^. 
In  Mithraism  the  initiatory  ceremonies  were  in  the  foreground 
from  the  earliest  phase  of  which  we  have  knowledge^  and  there 
was  no  annual  rite  of  a  dramatic  kind.  Mithras  was  not  bom 
annually  and  did  not  die  and  he  had  a  complete  Vita,  There  was 

*  See  Volume  of  Plates  v,  162,  b. 

*  Not,  as  emended,  crjpldusi  cf.  F.  Cumont,  C.R.  Ac.  Inscr.  193+, 

p.  107  sq.-,  M.  Rostovtzeff,  Rom.  Mitt,  xlix,  1934,  p.  206.  New  li^t  on 
the  terminology  will  be  available  when  the  graffiti  of  the  Doura  Mithraeum 
are  published.  '  ®  de  abstiit.  iv,  16. 

*  A.  Minto,Not.  degliscavi,  i924,pp.  353x^7.;  Volume  of  Plates  v,  164,0. 

®  Cf.  Buckler-Calder-Cox,  J.RS.  xiv,  1924,  p.  31. 

«  Cf.  A.  D.  Nock,  y.R.S.  xxvn,  1937,  pp.  108  sqq. 

Cf.  Nock,  Conversion,  pp.  56  sqq. 
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no  ceremony  which  could  be  made  into  a  public  rite,  and  Mithras 
never  became  a  civic  god.  Mithraea  might,  as  at  Augusta 
Treverorum  and  Poetovio,  be  built  near  other  shrines^;  they 
might  be  the  object  of  devotion  of  a  domestic^  or  military  unit; 
but  the  cult  and  the  temples  were  always  private.  This  worship,  by 
its  own  vitality,  retained  its  forms  over  a  wide  range  of  space  and 
time,  without  hierarchy  or  quindecimviral  control. 

Mithras  was  the  god  who,  beyond  all  others,  mattered  most  to  the 
believer.  He  was  a  principal  actor  in  the  making  of  the  world,  and 
would  be  in  its  eventual  re-making  (an  idea  present  in  Mithraism 
though  perhaps  less  prominent  than  in  early  Zoroastrianism),  and, 
what  was  more,  he  was  the  protector  here  and  now,  and  would  be 
after  death,  of  the  man  who  received  his  rites  and  lived  worthily  of 
them:  moral  demands  were  stressed.  Occasionally  he  was  identi¬ 
fied  with  Zeus  and  must  therefore  have  been  considered  as  the 
Supreme  Being.  In  native  Persian  ideas,  which  appear  to  have 
pr^ominated,  he  was  neither  the  supreme  nor  the  only  god. 
Above  him  stood  Ahura  Mazda,  who  could  be  translated  as 
Juppiter  Caelus,  a  god  too  high  for  our  common  prayers,  and  now 
remote  from  the  battle — ^not  (as  for  Zoroaster)  commander  of  the 
faithful.  Behind  Mithras  stood  Zervan  akarana,  infinite  time, 
who  may  well  be  the  subject  of  the  representations  (following  an 
Orphic  type)  which  we  sometimes  find  in  Mithraea;  for  a  Greek 
he  was  probably  Kronos®.  Ahura  Mazda  had  his  opposite 
Ahriman,  and  this  god — ^as  god  of  death  rather  than  of  evil  in  any 
abstract  sense — receives  d^cations  in  some  Mithraea,  just  as 
earlier  the  Magi  had  made  special  sacrifices  to  him. 

The  worship  of  Mithras  did  not  exclude  other  worships.  A 
powerful  impetus,  such  as  that  which  manifests  itself  in  the 
expansion  of  Mithraism,  could  not  fail  to  make  it  for  some 
adherents  a  focal  point  round  which  their  other  religious  practices 
were  grouped;  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  individuals  from 
indulgingthedeep-seatedinstinctforadiversificationof  forms.  We 
see  this  instinct  in  Christianity;  it  had  freer  scope  in  Mithraism, 

Mithraism  had  ideas,  power  and  qualities  which  differentiated 
it  from  the  other  Oriental  cults  which  were  at  the  same  time  actively 
followed.  It  is  small  wonder  if  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian 

^  But  at  Augusta  Treverorum  two  altars  have  the  phrase  ‘‘in  suo  posmt^ 
(S.  Loeschcke,  Erfarschung  des  Tempelbevdrkes  im  Althachtale  izu  Trier ^ 
P-  3^)-  Inferences  from  the  juxtaposition  of  shrines  are  insecure. 

*  E.g.  the  d(mus  Augustana  whose  pater  et  sacerdos  is  mentioned  early  in 
the  third  century;  Dessau  4270. 

*  A.  D.  Nock,  Harv,  TheoL  Rev,  xxvn,  1934,  p.  79. 
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regarded  it  as  a  diabolic  copy  of  Christianity,  Where  it  was 
powerful — as  at  Ostia,  Heddernheim  and  Poeto^no — ^it  was  very 
powerful.  But  it  made  its  appeal  only  along  certain  lines;  it 
omitted  vast  areas  of  the  Empire:  above  all,  it  was  weak  in  those 
very  regions  in  which  Christianity  spread  with  particular  strength. 
The  absence  of  women  deprived  it  of  the  support  of  what  was  in 
antiquity,  as  it  is  to-day,  the  sex  more  interested  in  religious 
practices  of  any  and  every  kind.  It  lived  on  its  ideas  and  its 
emotional  force;  it  had  not,  like  Egyptian  and  Syrian  cults,  local 
nuclei  of  men  to  whom  it  was  a  national  religion. 

V.  TENDENCIES  IN  POPULAR  PIETY 

We  have  considered  the  two  halves  of  the  Empire  in  so  far  as 
they  differed.  Some  things  were  common  to  both — the  existence 
of  private  guilds,  serving  religious,  funerary,  and  social  purposes, 
the  cult  of  the  emperor,  the  astrological  picture  of  the  universe, 
the  practice  of  magic,  and  philosophy.  The  cult  of  the  emperor 
was  in  the  East  built  upon  earlier  institutions,  in  the  West  it  was 
deliberately  introduced  (vol.  x,  chap.  xv).  Yet  in  spite  of  dus  and 
in  spite  of  local  and  temporal  variation  (e.g.  vol.  xi,  p.  561),  it 
remainedauniversalfact;  eveiywheremenlookedtowaixis  htm who 
stood  between  humanity  and  the  gods,  everywhere  he  was  at  one 
and  the  same  time  thesulyectof  innumerable  vows  and  theofaject  of 
an  unmeasured  homage  which  took  the  forms  of  divine  adoration 
because  there  were  none  higher;  everywhere  the  emperor’s  name 
was  used  in  solemn  oaths.  The  ruler  of  the  world  was  associated 
with  the  gods;  he  was  also  chosen  by  the  gods,  or  by  the  Sun  in 
particular:  they  went  with  him  on  his  ways.  The  intensity  of  this 
emotion  deepened  and  found  new  expressions^. 

mox  cresdt  in  illos 
imperium  supeiis. 

Everywhere,  above  the  emperor,  there  was  Fate  and  its  decrees, 
written  in  or  by  the  stars  in  their  coursed.  Everywhere  there  were 
similar  attempts  to  break  these  decrees  by  magic — the  same 
formulas  in  Syria  and  Egypt  and  Moesia  and  the  Rhineland  and 
Italy.  Everywhere  those  who  sought  an  interpretation  of  life 
looked  to  philosophy. 

1  Cf.  A.  Alfoldi  in  Rom.  Mitt,  l,  1935,  pp.  85,  9^  107,  119.  The 
Christian  emperors  continued  to  hold  this  e^ted  position,  and  retained 
many  of  its  expressions. 

*  See  above,  p.  421. 
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These  things,  and  the  local  components  in  the  piety  of  each 
place,  made  a  constant  background.  In  the  provinces  of  Latin 
speech  this  was  modified  by  the  second  wave  of  Oriental  cults. 
Certain  worships  of  Near  Eastern  origin  proved  able  to  bear  a 
generalized  significance  and  made  a  powerful  impact.  They  spread 
above  all  among  the  mobile  elements  of  the  population  and  in 
cities  and  regions  where  mobile  elements  were  strong^.  Cybele 
and  Isis  apart,  they  made  little  impression  outside  those  elements 
and  cities  and  regions.  The  Western  provinces  had  received  ancient 
culture,  as  they  received  the  worship  of  the  emperor,  ready-made. 
Accordingly,  they  combined  Rome’s  worships,  which  came  like 
Rome’s  language,  with  their  native  cults.  The  ignorant  probably 
pursued  their  old  practices,  as  is  shown  by  later  survivals :  those 
of  more  wealth  and  cultivation,  who  could  make  dedications,  gave 
to  their  ancestral  gods  Roman  names,  often  made  specific  by  the 
addition  of  local  epithets  (as  for  instance  Mars  Cocidius),  and 
Graeco-Roman  art-types  suitably  modified^. 

Some  deities  preserved  their  native  entity.  In  Gaul  (vol.  xi, 
pp.  507  jy.,  518  jy.)  and  Britain  the  organization  of  Celtic  religion 
by  Druidism  disappeared,  but  Epona  and  Rosmerta  and  the 
goddesses  called  Maires  or  Matronae  were  distinct  in  name  as  in 
art-type  from  the  usual  pantheon.  In  Africa  (cf.  vol.xi,  p.  487jy.) 
the  Punic  deities  retained  very  considerable  power,  which  corre¬ 
sponded  to  the  age,  tenacity,  and  development  of  the  civilization 
to  which  they  belonged.  Saturnuswas  a  native  deity;  Caelestis, 
whose  native  name  was  Tanit,  was  in  fact  the  Carthaginian 
equivalent  of  the  Dea  Suria:  the  worship  of  Liber  in  this  province 
appears  to  have  been  the  romanization  of  a  native  god:  the 
Cereres  were  perhaps  also  native®.  Here  as  in  Thrace  native  piety 

^  F.  Cumont  (Les  mysteres  de  Mithn^,  p.  64)  has  observed  that  the 
absence  of  dear  evidence  for  Mithras  at  Puteoli  can  be  e^qjlained  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  when  Mithraism  was  rising  the  commercial  importance 
of  Puteoli  was  dedining;  contrast  the  place  which  it  occupied  at  Ostia. 
R.  M,  Peterson,  The  cults  of  Campania,  p.  214,  remarks  on  die  smaller  de- 
vdo{«Hent  of  Oriental  cults  at  Neapolis,  which  was  not  a  great  port  in  the 
late  Re^bljc  and  under  the  Empire,  and  which  also  had  a  firmly  rooted 
Greek  dvilization.  L.  R.  Taylor,  Local  cults  in  Etruria,  p.  249,  notes  that 
the  only  Syrian  wordiip  represented  in  Etruria  is  that  of  Juppiter  Dolichenus 
(on  his  dissemination  rf.  above,  p.  427;  Sol  juvans  at  Pyrgi,  Taylor,  op.  cit. 
p.  1 27,  may  be  an  old  local  indigenous  cult).  On  the  other  hand,  Mithraism 
was  here  more  widely  diffused  than  in  Southern  Italy. 

®  There  was  creativeness  also:  cf.  M.  P.  Nilsson,  ‘Zur  Deutung  der 
Juppiter-gigantenSulen,|  Jrch.  f.  ReEgionsunss.  xxm,  1925,  pp.  175  ryy. 

®  Cf.  Cumont,  Religions  orientales\  p.  200,  on  this  and  on  Liber  and 
Liber  in  Illyria  as  a  native  divine  pair  superfidally  romanized. 
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remained  very  strong  in  spite  of  the  incoming  of  alien  religious 
elements;  Thracian  piety,  which  had  a  notable  power  of  fusion 
with  alien  elements,  appears  in  Dacia  and  occasionally  in  Pann- 
onia  (vol.  xi,  p.  552).  For  Spain  (vol.  xi,  p.  498)  our  evidence  is 
scanty,  but  some  indigenous  cults  are  attested,  although  romaniza- 
tion  was  much  older  here  than  in  Gaul  outside  Narbonensis. 
Otherwise  Roman  names  and  Roman  forms  seem  to  have  been 
of  the  nature  of  a  superimposed  thing  and  primarily  a  cultural 
phenomenon.  Mercurius  in  Gaul  is  essentially  Celtic  rather  than 
Roman. 

The  vitality  of  native  worships  in  the  West  is  clear  and  did  not 
wholly  disappear  when  Christianity  became  the  official  religion. 
Roman  soldiers,  and  even  dignitaries  (vol  xi,  p.  538)  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  dedications  to  Matres  and  Matronae  or  Noreia, 
but  neither  in  Gaul  nor  in  Spain  nor  in  Africa  do  such  dedications 
bulk  large  numerically,  and  there  is  in  general  a  marked  divergence 
between  thereligiousinterestsof  provincials  and  of  administrators^. 
Celtic  and  Germanic  deities  did  not  travel  like  those  of  the  Near 
East®.  Even  the  Celtic  Epona,  who  had  a  foothold  in  the  Celtic 
element  in  North  Italy  and  whose  guardianship  of  horses  gave 
her  a  function  of  general  utility,  though  worshipped  by  men  who 
had  no  Gallic  blo^  did  not  develop  into  anything  new  and  cos¬ 
mopolitan.  Once  more,  that  is  the  difference  between  romanization 
and  hellenization.  Slaves,  traders,  officials,  and  soldiers  brought 
influences  from  their  original  homes,  and  also  from  the  capital.  The 
halo  around  the  Eternal  City  grew  brighter  in  the  years  of  stress; 
in  religion,  as  in  the  Forma  Orbis,  all  roads  start  in  Rome. 

No  cultural  factor  was  of  more  importance  than  the  army. 
Something  has  been  said  of  its  religion  in  an  earlier  volume 
(vol.  X,  p.  483  ry.).  We  have  there  s^n  the  difference  betwoen  its 
fundamental  institutions  and  those  of  city  life.  A  Roman  cu^p 
had  its  military  sacra,  its  auspices,  its  obseiWcce  of  the  Saturnalia. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  originally  no  vasscc  than  the  place  where  an 
army  l^ted.  The  situation  dumged  when  the  system  of  frontier 
defime^  caused  legions  to  be  immobilized  in  eastra  statha  with 
dependent  dvilian  settlements?.  The  troops,  recruited  on  the  spot, 

1  J.  Toutain,  Les  cultes  palens  dans  P e^ire  romain,  i,  I4>.  4^6  *?f- 
Caracalla  seems  to  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  Celtic  Apollo  Grannus 
(Dio  Lxxvm,  15,  6). 

*  On  the  other  hand,  the  Carthaginian  cult  of  Caelesds,  which  wm 
akin  to  S3n'ian  piety,  obtained  a  certain  dissemination  (F.  Cmnoot  in 
P.W.,  S.V.). 

*  Cf.  vol.  XI,  pp.  442  sff.  and  Toutrin,  ep.  at.  n,  pp.  25  sq.,  62  if. 
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had  a  local  colour;  they  lacked  the  conservative  factor  of  domestic 
cult,  for  they  were  officially  celibate  till  the  time  of  Septimius 
Severus,  and  it  was  natural  that  they  should  welcome  religious 
groupings  around  new  powerful  divinities.  Further,  they  received 
new  impulses  from  the  movements  of  vexillationes^  from  the 
transference  of  centurions  on  their  promotion,  and  from  the 
^hions  of  the  Imperial  house.  Their  habits,  and  the  influence  of 
their  habits  were  perpetuated  by  the  frequency  with  which,  after 
serving  their  time,  they  settled  near  the  camps  in  which  they  had 
been  stationed  (cf.  vol.  xi,  p.  443).  Military  culture  and  military 
religion  thus  assumed  a  permanent  condition^. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  not  exaggerate  the  extent  to  which  the 
religion  of  the  army  and  of  other  foci  of  mobile  life  diverged  from 
native  Roman  practice.  TheFeriale  Duranum  mentions  no  festivals 
save  those  of  old  Roman  deities  and  commemorations  of  the 
Imperial  house.®  In  Mogontiacum,  Heddernheim,  Colonia 
Agrippinensis,  and  Vetera,  dedications  to  Oriental  deities  amount 
to  slightly  more  than  14  per  cent,  of  all  dedications — ^and  that  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  new  cults  were  more  apt  than  old  cults  to 
inspire  permanent  records  of  piety.  Furthermore,  while  temples 
to  the  Capitoline  triad  were  very  common  in  the  Latin-speaking 
provinces,  private  dedications  to  it  come  in  the  main  from  the 
military  and  from  Imperial  functionaries,  and  dedications  to 
Juppiter  Optimus  Maximus  are  most  frequent  in  the  frontier 
provinces;  among  the  dedicators  soldiers  predominate.  As  for 
Rcane  itself,  dedications  to  Hercules  and  Silvanus,  the  latter  of 
whom  perhaps  indicates  by  his  popularity  the  rise  of  Italian 
countryside  elements,  considerably  exceed  in  number  those  to  any 
Oriental  deiti^®.  Both  were  notably  popular  with  the  army,  and, 
in  the  West,  with  provincials.  We  must  not  forget  the  frequency  of 
dedications  by  non-Romans  to  Roman  deities  or  to  fully  romanized 
deities  of  Greek  extraction^.  Thus  inscriptions  from  the  Syrian 
shrine  on  the  Janiculum®  couple  the  Zeus  Keraunios  (here  a 
Baal)  with  the  Nymphae  Forrinae  (i.e.  Furrinae).  Receptivity  was 
not  on  one  side  only. 

Let  us  pass  from  the  quantitative  aspect  of  the  spread  of 
Oriental  ciilts  to  its  qualitative  aspects.  To  many  men  to  whom 

^  Cf.  A.  S.  Hoey,  Harv,  TheoL  Rev.  xxx,  1937,  pp.  15  sqo. 

®  To  be  published  in  Yale  Class.  Stud. 

®  V.  Macchioro,  Rev.  arch,  iv  S6r.  rx,  1907,  p.  143. 

*  fA  pp.  272  sqq.i  cf.  the  Republican  evidence  from  Minturnae  discussed 
by  A.  D.  Nock,  Amer.  your.  Phil,  lvi,  1935,  p.  90. 

®  P  Gaucfcler,  Le  sancHuare  sytien  du  yani^e,  pp.  18,  57. 
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such  practice  was  not  hereditary  and  indigenous  these  worships 
may  well  have  meant  the  satisfaction  of  their  desires  for  im¬ 
mortality,  for  a  more  dignified  status  in  the  universe,  for  an 
escape  from  Fate,  for  the  opening  of  windows  in  heaven;  to  some 
they  meant  vocation  and  divine  guidance  and  militia  sacra;  to 
Lucius  they  meant  a  new  life,  with  purpose  and  meaning^.  But  to 
most  men  who  used  them  they  were  probably  no  more  than  an  in¬ 
teresting  extra,  another  and  perhaps  a  more  effective  way  of  access 
to  the  supernatural;  exacting  penances®,  speaking  with  authority 
and  differing  from  traditional  worships  in  that  they  involved 
a  chosen  personal  relationship  with  the  deities  concerned. 

The  cults  had  their  myths,  the  appeal  and  significance  of  which 
must  not  be  underestimated,  as  well  2s  their  rites,  both  subject  to 
moderate  change,  and  both  were  capable  of  interpretation  in 
accordance  with  the  philosophies  of  the  time,  Mithraism,  indeed, 
had  its  cosmogony  and  its  eschatology,  but  the  cults  in  general 
had  no  theology  in  our  sense  of  the  word  save  what  was  read  into 
them  by  educated  devotees;  Stoic  physics  and  Orphic?  and 
Pythagorean  ideas  of  the  soul  and  of  its  destiny  as  re-worked  by 
Plato,  were  of  particular  influence;  so  was  the  notion  that  the  level 
of  the  stars  was  the  true  homeland  of  man’s  spirit,  Plutarch’s  Isis 
and  Osiris  (cf.  p,  439)  records  interpretations  of  Egyptian  myths  as 
expressing  intellectual  and  psychological  experience.  These  have 
special  interest  because  of  their  closeness  to  some  of  Philo’s 
allegories;  but  they  were  not  canonical  interpretations,  universally 
accepted,  and  "physical’  interpretations  also  existed**.  Again, 
henotheistic  tendencies  in  thought  found  expression  in  piety®.  A 
modicum  of  philosophic  ideas  was  a  very  common  possession,  and 
the  cults,  philosophically  interpreted,  could  give  supernatural 
authority  to  widespread  notions,  for  the  gods  were  "guardians  of 
the  soul  and  mind^.’ 

The  priest’s  address  to  Lucius  in  Apuleius^,  with  its  severe 
condemnation  of  the  hero’s  youthful  self-indulgence  and  its  call  to 
self-dedication,  shows  that  the  cult  of  Isis  could  thus  reinforce 

^  Apuleius,  Met,  xi. 

*  Cf,  R,  Pcttazzoni,  Harv,  Theol.  Rev,  xxx,  1937,  pp.  i  sq^, 

^  Orphic  literature  was  much  quoted,  and  there  is  an  Orphic  lamella  of 
the  second  century  (O.  Kern,  OrpUcorum  fragmenta^  p.  108,  no.  32^),  but 
whether  actual  Orphic  communities  existed  under  the  Empire  is  very 
doubtful.  The  reference  to  a  community  in  the  Orphic  Hymns  may  be  a 
literary  convention. 

^  Cf.  H.  R.  Schwj^r,  Chairemoni  P.  Oxy.  xi,  1381, 11.  170 

^  Cumont,  Religions  orientaleS^^  p-  27a 

®  Dessau  4147;  cf.  C,LL,  xn,  1277.  ^  Met,  xi,  15. 
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morality:  self-denial  was  exacted  by  other  cults^  Mithras  is 
usually  thought  to  have  set  the  highest  standards  and  could  be  an 
example  of  vigoroxis  combative  action  as  well  as  of  purity. 

In  general,  the  Oriental  cults  were  symptomatic  of  change 
rather  than  productive  of  it.  They  have  been  supposed  to  have 
served  the  ends  of  autocracy:  more  significant,  however,  is  the 
observed  feet  that  some  of  their  expressions  of  devotion  appear 
to  reflect  the  linguistic  and  artistic  idioms  of  a  loyalism  already 
aroused  on  other  grounds^.  Solar  theology  did  very  possibly 
make  a  contribution  to  the  complex  of  ideas  and  emotions  tending 
to  exalt  lih.t  princepSy  but  solar  theology  had  its  roots  in  philosophy 
and,  while  reinforced  by  the  piety  of  various  cults,  did  not  depend 
only  on  them.  Again,  the  spread  of  the  Oriental  cults  was  probably 
a  result  rather  than  a  cause,  even  a  contributory  cause,  of  inter¬ 
mixture  and  racial  levelling;  the  most  striking  instance  of  this  in 
the  religious  sphere  is,  after  all,  the  second-century  Dionysiac 
association  at  Tusculum,  in  the  members’  list  of  which  freemen 
and  slaves  alike  are  described  by  their  bare  cognomin^^.  The 
sarcophagi  of  the  period  are  a  warning  against  exaggerations  of  the 
power  of  the  Oriental  cults:  although  in  representations  of  the 
seasons  Attis  sometimes  stands  for  winter,  there  are  hardly  any 
other  traces  of  the  Eastern  deities^.  The  mourning  Attis  is  com¬ 
mon  on  other  funerary  monuments®:  he  could  typify  the  fate 
awaiting  all,  even  the  young  and  lovely:  perhaps  there  was  also 
some  hope  that,  like  Attis,  the  dead  man  might  not  remain  in  the 
power  of  death.  Otherwise,  the  appearance  of  the  Oriental  deities 
in  art  in  general  is  all  but  confined  to  terracotta  and  bronze 
figurines  and  monuments  definitely  associated  with  their  worship 
or  presumably  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  their  ministrants®. 

Novelty  was  not  lacking,  but  it  was  in  the  main  a  matter  of  a 
change  of  atmosphere  (see  below,  p.  448)  or  individual  innovations 
or  changes  of  emphasis,  until  we  come  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
third  century  and  the  first  part  of  the  fourth,  when  we  find 
certain  attempts  to  strengthen  paganism  in  the  face  of  what  had 

^  Cf.  Cumont,  op.  at.  pp.  35  sq^.  *  Ih.  p.  xi. 

*  CunKMit-Yogfumo,  ^mer.  Jouth.  Arch.,  2nd  Ser.  xxxvn,  1933,  fp. 
21 5  (espcdally  p.  234). 

*  Sre  Cumont  in  de  tinst.  archhlogique  Uigeois,  xxnc,  1901. 

®  Vdumeof  Plates  V,  164,  i;  A.  D.  Nock,  Harv.  Theol.  Rev.  xxv,  1932, 
p-  33^  j  Cumont  (C.JJ.  Jtc.  Inscr.  1906,  p.  ^5,  n.  i)  regards  polos  of 
the  dead  man  on  some  Greek  bas-relie&  as  in  effect  assimilating  him  to 
Sarapis. 

®  For  an  exception  see  rq>resentations  of  Egyptian  culms  as  local  colour 
in  paintings. 
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become  a  tremendous  opposition.  Thus  a  pious  individual  at 
Acmoneia  in  Piuygia  founded  a  cult  of  the  ‘immortal  gods^.’ 
Nevertheless,  the  whole  development  of  Imperial  paganism  has 
only  one  feature  as  striking  and  significant  as  the  spread  of 
Dionysiac  religion  or  of  Orphism — ^and  that  is  the  rise  of  solar 
theology. 

What  then  of  the  syncretism  or  theokrasia  which  has  been  so 
often  discussed.?  Some  have  suggested  that  the  various  deities  of 
paganism  fused  into  a  few  figures  or  melted  into  a  general  nimbus 
of  orientalized  godhead.  In  (Ms  si^gestion  there  is  both  truth  and 
falsehood.  Greek  thinkers  had  from  early  times  supposed  that  the 
pantheons  of  all  nations  consisted  of  gods  performing  like  functions 
and  that  these  divine  persons  corresponded  to  one  another,  that 
Ammon  was  Zeus,  and  so  forth.  This  theory  did  not  in  the 
popular  mind  destroy  differences  of  identity;  Alexander  paid  a 
visit  to  Ammon  as  Ammon  and  not  as  Zeus.  Further,  there  had 
been  even  earlier  much  give  and  take  between  kindred  divine 
figiu-es  in  Syria  and  Anatolia,  to  an  extent  which  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  for  us,  and  probably  made  it  impossible  for  ancient  wor¬ 
shippers,  to  draw  clear  distinctions;  such  exchange  sometimes 
involved  purely  stylistic  features,  but  could  go  deeper.  Again,  the 
depth  of  emotion  excited  by  Isis,  una  quae  ts  myrioiiym^f 

caused  fiur-reaching  identi&ation  (p.  420)  and  this  was  not  pe¬ 
culiar  to  her;  even  Hermes  or  Priapus  could  be  treated  as  a 
universal  cosmic  god.  In  such  identifications  it  was  assumed  that 
the  native  name,  whether  Isis  or  Dea  Suria,  was  the  verum  nomen, 
the  other  divine  titles  being  what  we  might  call  dialect  variations. 
Add  to  these  factors  the  widespread  generalizing  trend  noted 
earlier,  and  the  common  tendency  to  invest  any  prominent  god 
with  solar  attributes,  and  you  have  enough  to  account  for  a 
considerable  blurring  of  the  edge  of  divine  personalities. 

On  the  other  hand,  local  pride  and  locm  devotion  acted  as 
limiting  factors,  and  the  continued  existence  of  the  old  names 
and  of  individualized  types  meant  the  continued  existence  of 
distinct  entities.  Isis  and  Magna  Mater  shared  a  temple  at  Lacus 
Benacus*,  a  priestess  at  Aeclanum,  a  priest  at  Ostia®;  but  they 

^  F.  Cumont,  Cat.  <Us  sadptitres  et  inscriptims  des  Musics  du  Cinquan- 
tenaire,  ed.  2,  pp.  158  sqq.',  H.  Gr^ire,  Byzantim,  vm,  1933,  pp.  49^- 
Cf.  Buckler-CaJder-Cox  in  J.R.S.  xiv,  1924,  p.  25;  E.  Williger,  Hapos, 
p.  95,  on  possible  Christian  influence  on  a  cult  in  Isauria 

®  Dessau  4362.  *  Ih.  note  on  4361. 

*  C.I.L.  V,  4007. 

®  L.  R.  Tajdor,  Local  Cuts  in  Etruria,  p.  80  sq. 
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were  distinct,  and  the  result  was  not  a  composite  product  such  as 
Hermanubis.  Juppitersummusexsuperantissimus  washighest,  but 
that  would  for  many  imply  gods,  as  well  as  men  and  things,  below 
him.  There  are  dedications  (from  the  second  centu^  b.c.  onwards) 
and  art-types  of  a  pantheistic  kind^;  some  of  these  imply  a  concept 
of  divine  unity,  but  others  involve  no  more  than  the  old  desire  to 
ensure  safety  by  neglecting  no  god ;  in  a  certain  number  we  may 
suspect  an  element  of  jeu  d’ esprifi.  The  habit  of  grouping  and 
identifying  deities  may  have  contributed  to  a  decline  in  attention 
to  the  minutiae  of  the  custom  which  assigned  one  victim  to  one  god 
and  one  to  another.  Nevertheless,  subordination  and  identification 
did  not  destroy  the  gods;  sometimes  in  the  last  struggle  with 
Christianity  it  supplied  an  apologia  for  their  worship.  The  de¬ 
velopment  at  issue  seems  to  have  come  from  above;  and  such 
dedications  in  the  Western  provinces  as  are  its  expressions  are 
predominantly  from  soldiers  of  the  higher  ranks  or  from  their 
military  dependents,  and  from  Imperial  slaves  and  freedmen®. 

VI.  PAGANISM  IN  THOUGHT 

When  we  look  at  literature  after  a.d.  69,  we  find  in  Pliny  the 
Elder  a  hard  rationalism  with  a  deep-felt  wonder  at  the  universe, 
in  Epictetus  a  naked  morality  invested  with  a  warmth  of  theistic 
emotion  (vol.  xi,  pp.  694  in  the  Neopythagorean  Apollo¬ 
nius  of  Tyana  asceticism  and  piety,  in  Dio  of  Prusa  deep  moral 
earnestness  and  contemplative  piety,  in  Statius  and  Martial 
awareness  of  Oriental  cult.  Juvenal,  as  a  satirist,  handles  the 
traditional  topic  of  women’s  superstition  with  special  reference  to 
these  alien  worships. 

This  is  all  fairly  conventional.  Nevertheless,  a  change  of  mood 
was  taking  place.  Tacitus  occupied  a  middle  ground,  interested  in 
fate  and  freewill,  ready  to  speak  of  a  Parthian  cult,  concerned  even 
with  the  past  of  the  Judaism  which  he  hated.  Plutarch  (vol.  xi, 

^  V.  Macchioro,  Rev.  arch,  iv  Sen,  rx,  1907,  p.  266,  n.  i;  R.  Dussaud, 
Memanents  Riot,  xxx,  19291  p.  83  (on  Graeco- Asiatic  deities  represented 
with  d«  addition  of  busts  from  the  Graeco-Roman  pantheon);  J.  G.  Milne, 
Catahpte  of  Altxmdrian  coins — ,  p.  xxix;  A.  D.  Nock,  J.H.S.  xlv,  1925, 
p.  90,  and  Conversion,  p.  136  jy.;  F.  Cumont  in  Daremberg-Sa^^io,  s.v. 
Panthea. 

*  Cf.  the  hymn  to  Atds  sung  in  theatres  and  interpreted  esoterically  by 
the  Naassenes  (Hij^xdytus,  Refutatio,  v,  9),  zpaignion  probably  of  Hadrianic 
date  (see  below,  p.  440)  and  Ausonius,  Epigr.  48  sq. 

®  Cf.  Toutain,  op.  cit.  n,  p.  248;  ib.  p.  255  on  the  importance  of  Rome 
as  a  focus. 
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pp.  696  iff.)  stands  on  one  side  of  this  roiddle  ground,  Meso- 
medes  further  on  the  same  side,  Lucian  thereafter  on  the  other. 
Plutarch  in  his  youthful  essay  On  superstition,  speaks  of  the  two 
errors,  atheism  and  superstition,  with  an  inclination  to  regard  the 
former  as  the  less  insulting  to  divinity,  he  mentions  sabbath 
observance,  but  without  any  marked  discrimination  between  it 
and  some  Greek  practices.  The  main  body  of  his  work  is  inspired 
by  a  lofty  piety,  a  faith  in  divine  providence  and  justice  as  shown 
in  reward  and  punishment;  a  dislike  of  crude  and  barbarous 
deeds,  whether  done  in  the  name  of  religion  or  otherwise;  a 
devotion  to  ancestral  rites;  an  interest  in  the  soul’s  destiny;  and 
a  questioning  spirit  which  continually  asks  why — ^why  are  oracles 
silent?  why  do  the  Jews  abstain  from  pork?  is  the  god  of  the  Jews 
identical  with  Dionysus^  ?  Plutarch  shows  throughout  a  profound 
belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  unity  of  the  divine ;  all 
men  seeking  the  divine,  all  using  symbols  of  various  kinds.  Thus 
in  his  work  On  Isis  and  Osiris,  dedicated  to  a  friend  Clea  who  had 
been  initiated  in  these  mysteries  as  well  as  in  those  of  Dionysus, 
he  studies  the  names  and  myths  and  public  ceremonies  of  these 
and  other  Egyptian  gods,  finding  in  them  the  same  meanings  as 
in  Greek  cults.  He  sp^ks  of  the  believer  as  searching  out  after¬ 
wards  by  reason  the  meaning  of  that  which  he  has  received  in 
mystery.  Meanwhile  Mesomedes  showed  his  ingenuity  in  glori¬ 
fying  various  deities  including  Isis  for  whom  ‘all  things  arc 
danced®.’ 

To  Plutarch  most  Greek,  Roman  and  Oriental  rites  were  good, 
created  in  the  mythical  past  by  wise  men  whose  insights  included 
all  the  best  that  posterity  later  came  to  learn ;  and  the  science  of 
god  was  the  crown  of  philosophy.  To  Lucian  Greek  and  Oriental 
rites  were  alike  worthless  survivals.  Much  of  his  writing  is  light¬ 
hearted  fooling  at  the  expense  of  myth  and  rite  (including  the 
scene  of  supposed  Magian  necromancy  by  the  Euphrates);  but 
in  the  Philopseudes,  the  Alexander,  and  the  Concenang  the  death  of 
Peregrisus,  he  speaiks  from  the  heart*.  There  is  no  gaiety,  but  the 
bitter  smousness  of  the  Syrian  who  has  found  that  nearly  all  his 
Greek  contemporaries  have  forsaken  reason*.  Although  he  re- 


^  Cornelius  Labeo,  whose  date  is  uncertain,  represents  a  similar  learned 
interest. 

®  K.  Horna,  ‘Die  Hymnen  des  Mesomedes,’  fFien.  Siiz.  ccvji,  1928,  i, 
p.  13.  The  Pervigilium  f^eneris,  whatever  its  date  (p.  5^h),  illustrates  die 
generalizing  trend.  ®  Cf.  vol.  xi,  pp.  686  rjy. 

*  Cf.  a  papyrus  of  a.d.  150-200  (W.  Schubart,  Hermes,  tv,  1920, 

1 88  ryy.),  in  which  Apollo’s  claims  were  apparently  vindicated  by  miraae. 
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presents  the  gods  as  complaining  of  the  new  barbarian  invaders  of 
Olympus^,  he  does  not  suggest  that  a  particular  credulity  was 
connected  with  the  cult  of  certain  gods;  apart  from  his  Herodotean 
parody,  Concerning  the  Syrian  goddess,  he  had  not  much  to  say 
about  the  Oriental  cults  to  which  this  chapter  is  devoted.  His 
attitude  is  like  that  of  Celsus,  who  in  his  True  Word^  compares  the 
Christians  Trith  worshippers  of  the  Great  Mother,  Mithras,  and 
Sabazios. 

The  almost  contemporary  rhetorician  Aelius  Aristides  is  con¬ 
spicuous  for  his  attachment  to  the  deities  who  delivered  him  from 
persistent  ill-health,  as  also  for  a  strong  philosophic  trend  towards 
monotheism.  He  wrote  a  prose  hymn  to  Sarapis,  concerned  with 
the  god’s  miracles,  but  he  shows  no  interest  in  the  hereafter  and 
does  not  mention  other  Oriental  deities.  Nor  does  Maximus  of 
Tyre,  whose  reflective  piety  shows  what  his  audience  liked. 

Lucian  in  his  Philopseudes  introduces  a  superstitious  philosopher, 
and  this  may  remind  us  that  Apuleius  thought  of  himself  as 
philosophus  Platonicus  and  is  so  described  in  a  dedication  by  the  men 
of  his  town^.  His  novel,  the  Metamorphoses  (see  p.  5  8o  jy.),  reveals 
the  depth  of  devotion  which  could  be  excited  by  the  goddess  of 
many  names:  an  ending  in  miracle  and  piety  replaces  the  ironic 
humour  of  the  Greek  original.  Its  undeniable  autobiographic 
note  fits  what  we  learn  from  the  Apologia.  There  Apuleius  defends 
himself  against  a  charge  of  magic:  he  is  obviously  not  too  anxious 
to  rebut  the  suggestion  of  occult  interests,  and  happy  to  speak  of 
how  he  had  b^n  initiated  in  a  whole  series  of  mysteries,  studio 
•oer^.  He  refers  to  a  lost  speech  devoted  to  these  initiations.  His 
philosophic  side  appears  in  his  other  works  (p.  581  sql),  and  pre¬ 
sumably  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  marked  inconsistency. 

Philosophy  became  more  and  more  linked  to  piety  and  revela¬ 
tions,  and  less  averse  from  magic.  Neopythagoreanism  was  the 
pioneer  both  in  ite  asceticism  and  in  this  development  (vol.  x, 
p.  507),  which  at  timra  brought  the  atmosphere  of  a  seance  into 
the  philosopher’s  room,  and  Neopythagoreanism  was  succeeded 
by  the  revival  of  Platonism  in  the  second  centiuy.  This  revival, 
commonly  called  Middle  Platonism,  regarded  Plato’s  work  in 
genesal  and  some  treatises  in  particular  (above  all  the  Timaeus) 

^  Deorum  cmciKtm,  g;  luppiter  trag.  8  (where  the  alien  gods  are  described 
as  having  ridier  stsrtues  than  the  Greek  gods). 

*  Cf.  Origen,  contra  Celstim,  i,  g. 

®  Apulee,  Apelope:  Florida,  ed.  P.  Vallette,  p.  vii. 

Apuleius  carried  to  osnaderable  lengdis  a  tendency  for  which  there 
are  parallels:  cf.  A.  D.  Nock,  Camierum,  pp.  107  sqq. 
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as  a  storehouse  of  inspired  truth.  Special  emphasis  was  Imd  on  his 
doctrine  of  the  One,  on  his  dualism  of  soul  and  body,  on  his  myths 
of  the  after-life  (taken  as  dogma),  on  his  theory  of  daimones  as 
beings  intermediate  between  god  and  man,  on  his  ideas  of  divine 
transcendence  and  inspiration,  on  his  statement  that  man’s  goal  is 
to  become  like  god,  on  his  doctrine  of  Ideas  as  involving  the 
supposition  of  a  whole  world  of  objects  above  the  world  of  the 
senses,  on  the  contrast  which  he,  like  other  philosophers,  made 
between  the  few  and  the  many. 

Hard  thinking  and  dialectics  had  a  place  in  this  philosophy,  but 
much  of  its  app^  was  to  the  heart  and  to  the  sold  rather  than  to 
the  head.  In  influential  circles  an  inturned  piety  which  offered  to 
the  Supreme  Being  the  ‘sacrifice  of  reason,’  and  an  ascetic  salva- 
tionism  overshadowed  Greek  self-sufficiency^.  The  inspired 
teacher  and  the  divine  revelation  were  in  the  foreground.  As 
teachers  we  have  Pythagoras,  of  whom  various  lives  were  written, 
and  Plato  and  Apollonius  as  portrayed  by  Philostratus*,  largely 
in  the  image  of  Pythagoras.  As  revelations  we  have  tixe  Ho"- 
metic  writings,  which  may  be  dated  from  about  a.d.  ioo  on¬ 
wards,  the  ‘Chaldaic  Oracles,’  probably  of  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius®,  which  introduced  theur^  or  philosophical  occultism, 
and  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  as  used  not  only  by  Numemus  of 
Apamea  but  also  up  and  down  the  Hermetica,  the  theok^cal 
oracles  ascribed  to  Claros*,  the  kindred  oracles  u^  by  Porphyry, 
of  whom  we  are  about  to  speak,  and  the  supposed  revelations  of 
Protesilaus  to  a  vine-tender  in  tie  Troad,  as  described  by  Philo- 
stratus  in  his  Heroicu^. 

Practical  men,  like  Cassius  Dio,  clung  to  the  gospel  of  action, 
and  not  all  philosophers  turned  their  gaze  from  the  world.  But 
creativeness,  apart  from  the  development  of  pagan  henc^ietsm*, 
lay  in  this  direction  and  produced  in  early  Neoplatonism  some¬ 
thing  which  had  an  enduring  influence.  A  young  philosopher. 
Porphyry  of  Ascalon,  who  had  been  a  Christian  but  returned  to 
paganism,  wrote  a  treatise  Philosophy  from  the  Oracles  (see  below, 
p.  632)  in  which  various  utterances,  notably  from  shrines  of 

^  Cf,  A  D.  Nock,  Gntmm,  an,  1936,  pp.  605  rjy.j  y.R.S.  xxvn,  1937, 
p.  1 12. 

®  Cf.  the  romance  of  Heliodorus  (see  below,  p.  615). 

®  W.KroIlinP.W.  s.v,  lulianos;  F.  Cumont,  Religitms orinttales^^p,  294. 

^  A.  D.  Nock,  Revug  des  etudes  anciennes^  xxx,  1928,  pp.  280  jyy. 

^  S.  Eitrem,  Bjmholae  Osloenses^  vui. 

®  Cf.  above,  p.  437  and  E.  Norden,  Jgnostes  Thees,  78  n.  i,  155 
n.  I  (on  Tiberianus),  233  sqf,  (on  Firmicus  Maternus  bef^e  his  con¬ 
version). 
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Hecate,  were  set  forth  and  interpreted.  Later  he  met  a  man  of 
very  different  temper  who  was  to  be  his  master — ^Plotinus,  an 
Egyptian  by  birth  but  in  the  purest  Greek  tradition,  a  mystic  with 
a  hard  analytic  mind.  Plotinus  was  interested  in  Oriental  things; 
he  accompanied  Gordian’s  expedition  in  the  hope  of  learning 
Persian  and  Indian  wisdom  at  first  hand.  Nevertheless,  his 
system  is  derived  from  Platonic  thought^  and  it  is  on  this  basis 
that  he  attacked  a  school  of  gnostics:  he  could  not  allow  of  ab¬ 
solute  and  positive  evil,  in  the  universe  or  in  the  hiunan  body, 
although  the  relative  valuation  which  he  allowed  to  both  makes  the 
antithesis  between  the  two  views  seem  to  us  much  less  sharp  than 
it  seemed  to  him;  he  resented  dogma,  but  he  was  above  all  the 
disciple  of  Plato  and,  after  the  flesh,  of  Ammonius  Saccas.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  his  hostility  was  aroused  by  attacks,  which  to  him  looked 
partly  insincere,  on  Plato  and  by  morbid  animosity  against  the 
Greek  tradition.  Plotinus,  like  the  Hermetists,  counted  piety 
among  the  greatest  of  virtues;  but  this  piety  was  not,  for  either, 
the  piety  of  the  populace.  Plotinus  drew  analogies  and  metaphors 
from  worship,  and  clearly  knew  the  structure  of  an  Egyptian 
temple;  but  he  did  not  haunt  the  sanctuary.  ‘The  gods  must 
come  to  me,  not  I  to  them.’ 

Under  his  influence  Porphyry  changed:  like  his  master  he 
remained  interested  in  Oriental  religious  traditions  and  his 
demonology  seems  to  show  an  Iranian  element^,  but  he  rejected 
animal  sacrifice,  wrote  polemics  in  defence  of  asceticism,  de¬ 
veloped  a  simple  and  touching  religious  ethic  which,  as  we  see  it 
in  the  Letter  to  Marcella  (his  wife),  reveals  the  influence  of  the 
New  Testament  and  in  Ms  Letter  to  Anebo  (an  Egyptian  priest) 
criticized  severely  ritual  of  the  type  wMch  we  call  magical.  Since 
both  he  and  the  Neoplatonist  Hierocles  wrote  against  Christianity, 
and  Julian  and  Sallustius  used  Neoplatonism  to  interpret  paganism 
for  the  educated,  and  Neoplatonist  pagans  continued  to  exist  till 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  it  has  been  inferred  that 
Neoplatonism  and  Christianity  were  opposing  forces.  This  seems 
ill-founded®.  From  Plotinus — or  from  Amelius — ^the  opposition 
of  Neoplatonism  and  gnosticism  was  clear:  and  many  of  the 
arguments  used  would  be  applicable  to  Catholic  Christianity. 
Further,  in  a  time  of  stress  the  ablest  writers  of  paganism  rallied 
to  its  defence,  and  these  writers  included  outstanding  Neoplat- 
onists;  when  the  defence  had  broken,  the  last  pagans  munbered 

^  With  indebtedness  to  Moderatus  (E.  R.  Dodds,  Class,  ^^rt.  xxn, 
1928,  pp.  129  sqql)  and  Ammonius  Saccas. 

*  F,  Cumont,  Religions  orientale^,  pp.  279  sqq.  ®  See  below,  p.  632. 
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in  their  ranks  those  who  cared  for  classical  culture,  and  these 
naturally  included  Neoplatonists.  That  is  all;  Porphyry’s  argu¬ 
ments  in  his  Against  the  Christians\  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us, 
do  not  turn  on  Neoplatonist  doctrine,  and,  although  any  idea  of 
divine  incarnation  presented  difficulties,  Neoplatonism  was  not 
only  for  Augustine  the  bridge  from  Manichaeism  to  Christianity 
but  proved  to  others  capable  of  combination  with  Christian 
doctrines®.  In  any  case,  it  did  not  and  could  not  produce  a  mass 
movement. 

Porphyry’s  defence  of  his  standpoint  against  simple  frith  in 
cultus  died  with  him,  although  the  tendency  to  deprecate  animal 
sacrifice,  which  we  have  noted  earlier,  did  not,  and  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  regarded  the  hecatombs  of  Julian  as  wasteful  and 
foolish.  Porphyry’s  influence  was  countered  by  lamblichus,  who 
wrote  an  elaborate  answer  to  the  Letter  to  Anebo^  under  the  title 
On  the  mysteries^  supplying  in  it  an  apologetic  and  rationale  for  the 
various  methods  of  constraining  the  gods,  of  securing  communion 
with  them,  of  causing  epiphanies  and  the  like.  His  disciples,  such 
as  Maximus  of  Ephesus,  busied  themselves  with  techniques  of 
this  kind  which  were  known  as  theurgy®;  they  found  an  apt 
disciple  in  Julian.  We  must  not  think  harffiy  of  these  men.  Some 
(as  for  instance  lamblichus  himself)  combined  these  interests  wnth 
a  sustained  power  of  hard  thought  in  other  fields;  all  had  an 
unquestionable  devotion  to  something  which  is  for  us  hard  to 
seize  but  which  was  for  them  very  precious;  the  high  moral 
fervour  of  Julian  was  probably  not  peculiar  to  him.  Quiet 
reasonableness  is  possible  in  times  when  there  is  quiet,  and  when 
reason  seems  to  justify  faith  in  itself. 

VII.  ORIENTAL  CULTS  AND  CHRISTIANITY 

It  has  long  been  asked,  and  with  reason:  how  did  Christianity 
as  a  sacramental  religion  develop  out  <^}^;al  and  non-sacramentd 
Judaism  .f*  Justin  Martyr  and  others  were  struck  by  the  existence  of 
baptfemal  and  communion  ceremonies  in  various  pagan  cults, 
argimd  that  the  Devil  had  in  advance  counterfeited  Chnstianity. 
Many  modem  students  have  preferred  to  suppose  that  Christianity 
borrowed  its  sacramentalism  from  the  Oriental  mystery-religions; 
— either  directly  and  deliberately  or  (as  is  easier  to  supj^e)  as  a 
result  of  the  unrealized  but  irresistible  influence  of  an  environment 
saturated  with  such  ideas. 

^  See  further  below,  pp.  630  lyy. 

®  Cf.  Augustine,  Dt  vera  rdigtme,  iv,  7. 

®  See  below,  p.  638;  J.  Bidez,  La  vie  de  Pempereur  yuEen,  pp.  nm- 
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The  teachings  of  Jesus  involved  no  radical  break  with  Palest¬ 
inian  Judaism,  and  the  gradual  separation  of  the  growing  Church 
was  a  matter  of  excommunication  rather  than  of  apostasy.  The 
Christians  outside  Jerusalem,  to  whom  Paul  wrote,  included  many 
of  Jewish  antecedents  or  Judaizing  affinities.  Their  Judaism  had 
been  that  of  the  Dispersion  and  not  that  of  Jerusalem,  and  they 
spoke  Greek  and  thought  Greek.  Nevertheless,  they  were  and 
had  been  in  a  very  sharp  antithesis  to  surrounding  paganism;  that 
was  the  legacy  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  of  the  Maccabees. 
Further,  the  early  converts  from  a  purely  Gentile  background 
severed  themselves  from  their  religious  past  when  they  joined 
the  tertius  populus. 

What  changed  the  character  of  the  new  movement,  and  gave  to 
Christian  sacramentalism  its  special  features,  was  the  discovery 
that  Jesus  would  not  after  all  return  almost  at  once  and  bring  in 
the  Sovereignty  of  God.  The  Church  ceased  to  be  a  band  of 
travellers  along  a  short  and  narrow  isthmus  and  became  a  normal 
continuing  society  within  the  world.  Accordingly,  the  ceremony 
of  admission  and  the  common  meal  of  fellowship  were  related  to 
the  society  as  a  society  and  assumed  a  position  comparable  with  the 
rites  of  ancient  religious  groupings  and  mysteries.  This  being  so, 
they  came  to  be  described  in  similar  language. 

There  was  a  special  reason  for  this.  Hellenistic  Judaism  had 
not  shrunk  from  the  metaphorical  use  of  mystery-terminology  to 
describe  religious  experiences  in  which  the  individual,  as  member 
of  the  Jewish  circle  within  the  world  and  of  a  narrower  concentric 
arcie  within  Judaism,  felt  himself  to  be  the  passive  recipient  of  a 
transforming  grace.  In  this,  as  in  so  much,  Hellenistic  Judaism 
followed  the  precedent  of  Greek  philosophy.  So  did  Christianity, 
but  with  a  significant  difference^.  This  Judaism  wove  its  web  of 
metaphor  and  imagery  around  individual  emotions  and  around 
facts  in  national  tradition  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  those  emotions. 
Christianity  followed  this  usage,  and  Paul’s  ‘mysteries’  are,  like 
Philo’s,  secrets  of  God  progressively  manifested^.  But  Christianity 
also  applied  this  idiom  to  its  communal  ceremonies.  The  sect  of 
Therapeutae,  as  described  by  Philo,  evolved  a  subtle  allegorization 
of  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea;  Paul  utilized  something  of  the  sort 
to  expMn  the  implications  of  baptism  (I  Cor.  x).  Philo  explained 

*  E.  R.  Goodenough,  By  Light,  Light-,  with  the  modifications  of  A.  D. 
Nock,  Gnomon,  xm,  1937,  156  sqq. 

2  '‘mysterim'  is  here  sim^y  ‘secret,’  as  in  the  Septua^t  and  some  popular 
Greek,  and  probably  convej^  to  Paul  no  inundate  su^^stion  of  pagan 
rites. 
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the  Manna  given  to  the  Israelites  as  the  Divine  Logos  bestowed 
on  man  for  his  sustenance;  Paul  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  applied 
similar  exegesis  to  the  Christian  sharing  of  bread  and  cup. 

The  Christian  sacraments  had  notable  differences  from  their 
pagan  analogues.  In  Greek  mysteries  ceremonial  and  moral 
purity  was  demanded  as  a  prerequisite,  and  righteous  conduct 
after  initiation  was  expected^,  but  in  the  Christian  mysteries  a 
greater  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  moral  purpose  of  the  recipient; 
it  was  in  fact  a  sine  qua  nof^,  and  the  Eucharist  imworthily 
received  was  unto  damnation.  Further,  in  Christianity  initiates 
were  not,  as  in  the  Oriental  mystery-religions  other  tium  Mith- 
raism,  an  inner  circle.  Nor  must  we  forget  that,  although  the 
Church  early  gained  great  strength  in  Rome  and  Africa,  its  chief 
dissemination  before  Constantine  was  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria — 
that  is  to  say,  in  regions  characterized  by  local  cults  far  more  than 
by  the  mystery-religions  of  the  ‘second  wave.’ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  spread  of  the  Oriental  cults  and  the 
spread  of  Christianity  in  spite  of  their  differences  (among  which 
we  must  specially  stress  the  contrast  between  the  world-wide 
hierarchical  organization  of  Christianity  and  the  local  and  con¬ 
gregational  basis  of  paganism)  were  conditioned  by  common 
emotional  needs  and  by  a  common  WehbiU.  The  desire  for 
membership  of  a  group  affording  mutual  aid  and  support,  which 
gave  to  ancient  cult-associations  much  of  their  attractiveness, 
the  anxiety  for  insurance  against  an  uncomfortable  or  shadowy 
hereafter,  the  wish  to  secure  a  powerful  supernatural  protector  who 
could  bend  for  your  benefit  the  decrees  of  fate,  the  craving  for 
some  sort  of  plus-value,  the  eager  curiosity  for  revelation — all 
these  were  operative  in  both  advances.  So  was  the  desire  for  some 
sort  of  effective  rite,  for  some  denial  by  act  of  man’s  helplessness. 
The  men  who  used  the  Christian  way  were  not  so  different  from 
those  who  used  the  pagan,  and  approximation  can  be  detected  in 
the  third  century. 

Christianity  might  have  come  much  nearer  to  the  course  of  the 
Oriental  religions  in  Roman  paganism.  But  for  the  establishment 
and  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  authority  and  a  binding  code  of 
conduct,  largely  taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  way  would 
have  been  open  for  every  kind  of  compromise  and  for  independent 

1  Cf.  M.  P.  Nilsson,  Arch.  f.  Religionswiss.  xxxii,  1935,  pp.  127  sqq. 
Under  the  Empire  we  seem  to  see  an  increase  in  the  ethical  emjdiasis  of  cults. 

*  In  Jewish  expiatory  ceremonies  ‘without  repentance  no  rites  availed’ 
(G.  F.  Moore,  Judaism,  i,  p.  505).  A  notion  of  intention  was  not  fbrdgn 
to  Greek  sacrifices,  but  the  Jewi^  emphasis  was  far  sharper. 
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divergent  development  such  as  we  see  in  the  Dionysiac  cult- 
societies.  But  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Old  Testament  and  its 
Interpretation  as  the  spiritual  heritage  of  Christianity,  the  new 
religion  would  have  found  itself  curiously  impoverished.  These 
bulwarks  were  not  built  in  a  day  or  without  a  struggle.  The 
various  movements  which  we  group  under  the  name  of  gnosticism 
were  attempts  of  freer  spirits  to  build  Christianity  into  schemes 
comparable  in  a  measure  with  those  which  Plutarch  described  for 
Egyptian  religion  and  Numenius  for  Platonism  blended  with 
Judaism ;  they  satisfied  a  similar  desire  for  abstraction  and  instinct 
for  innovation.  The  Naassenes,  who  flourished  near  Hierapolis  in 
Phrygia  in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  took  a  hymn  to  Attis, 
probably  Hadrianic  in  date,  sung  in  theatres  in  which  Attis  was 
identified  with  Adonis,  Osiris,  Men,  and  read  into  it  their 
theology — a  sort  of  religion  of  all  educated  men.  A  letter 
ascribed  (doubtless  wrongly)  to  Hadrian  speaks  of  men  at  Alex¬ 
andria  who  worshipped  Sarapis  and  Christ  alike^.  People  of 
education,  Greeks  and  liberal  Jews,  came  into  Christianity  or 
grew  up  within  it.  Their  culture  involved  the  philosophical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  sacred  story  and  also  a  deep  dislike  of  intellectual 
isolation.  If,  they  argued,  intelligent  men  agreed  that  the  various 
names  and  cults  of  deities  must  be  regarded  as  appropriate  to  the 
masses  and  sanctified  by  antiquity  and  civic  or  national  tradition, 
yet  in  reality  enshrining  truth  in  allegory,  did  not  the  Christians 
mean  the  same  things,  and  why  should  men  quarrel  over  terms  ? 
The  enemy  of  orthodoxy  was  not  paganism  but  sophistication. 
What  is  significant  is  not  that  this  tendency  appears,  but  that  it 
was  arrested.  The  Jewish  strain  in  Christianity,  with  its  abomina¬ 
tion  of  Gentile  worships  and  its  assumption  that  they  connoted 
immorality;  the  links  of  community  to  community,  which  pre¬ 
vented  unfettered  development;  the  hierarchic  system;  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Apostolic  authority  and  Apostolic  tradition;  the  numerical 
preponderance  of  folk  with  the  foi  du  charhonnier  prevented 
what  would  in  effect  have  been  the  absorption  of  Christianity 
in  Graeco-Roman  culture. 

Christianity  grew  steadily.  Paganism  went  its  way,  but 
economic  pr^ure  caused  a  diminution  in  sacrificial  expenditure 
and  perhaps  helped  the  trend  tovrards  ‘the  sacrifice  of  reason^.’ 

*  S.H.A.  ^^ad.  tyr.  (Ftrmm,  etc.)  8;  cf.  W.  Bauer,  Rechtglauhigkeit  tmd 
Ketzerei  im  Sltestm  Chrisientumy  p.  51  sq, 

*  An  inscription  of  the  Julianic  pericxi  (see  above,  p.  424)  recording  the 
revival  of  the  tauroboSum  speaks  of  the  man  re^nsible  as  offerii^  ‘deeds, 
mind,  good  action’  as  a  sacrifice. 
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The  litany  of  Licinius’  army  before  the  defeat  of  Maximin^ 
shows  how  near  solar  henotheism  could  come  to  Christian  mono¬ 
theism.  Revivals  and  survivals  of  paganism  after  Constantine’s 
death  fall  outside  the  scope  of  this  volume,  but  certain  features  of 
them  are  instructive  for  our  present  purpose.  The  aristocratic 
group  at  Rome  which  clung  to  paganism  as  a  thing  inseparable 
from  the  classical  culture  to  which  they  were  devoted  showed 
enthusiasm  for  Mithraism  and  the  taurobolium,  reviving  them  not 
only  under  Julian  but  also  under  Eugenius.  These  were  in  a  sense 
the  most  emotional,  extreme  and  exciting  forms  of  the  old  religion : 
to  Christians  they  were  objectionable  in  a  corresponding  dcgr^. 
Nevertheless,  when  we  turn  to  the  edicts  of  Christian  emperors 
for  the  suppression  of  paganism,  we  find  no  mention  of  these 
things,  but  prohibition  of  divination,  sacrifices — specially  nocturnal 
(and  therefore  ex  hypotkesi  magical) — magic,  and  finally  all  temple 
cultus.  Further,  while  Julian  was  himself  devoted  to  Mithras,  to 
solar  worship  in  general,  to  Cybele,  and  to  theurgy  (p.  443),  and 
not  inattentive  to  the  Egyptian  deities,  his  religious  policy  was 
directed  to  tlfe  restoration  of  Greek  traditional  practice  coupled 
with  borrowed  elements  of  ethical  order,  philanthropy,  and 
organization,  as  effective  weapons  of  Christianity.  His  friend 
Sailustius,  in  his  treatise  Concerning  the  gods  and  the  universe^ 
concerns  himself  with  the  gods  as  a  whole:  he  refers  to  the 
(prehistoric)  ‘founders  of  the  mysteries,’  but  just  as  a  Hellenistic 
writer  might  have  done,  and,  while  he  spe^s  of  the  myth  of 
Cybele  and  its  expression  in  rite,  he  confines  himself  to  the 
dramatic  ceremonial  which  Claudius  had  brought  to  Rome.  Neo¬ 
paganism  was  to  Julian  helknismos.  The  local  gods,  as  for  instance 
Mamas  of  Gaza,  lasted  longest®. 

1  Lactantius,  de  mart,  pers.  46.  See  below,  p.  687  sq. 

*  Firmicus  Maternus,  De  errare  profanarum  relipamem,  has  been  regarded 
as  indicating  that  its  author  si^ed  out  the  ‘Oriental  mjrettry-reKeions’  as 
the  chief  foes  of  Christianity.  They  receive  most  space  in  his  work,  Mt  he  is 
describir^  die  reli^ons  of  various  races,  Egyptians,  etc  (alluding  in  chap.  9  to 
Adonis  as  worship^  in  the  West — in  5  perhaps  to  Mithras  as  so  worship^ 
— but  the  text  is  fragmentary);  he  does  not  neglect  ordinary  Graeco-Roman 
cult  and  myth.  Ambrosiaster  alludes  to  the  cults  of  Cybele,  Isis,  Mithras, 
when  attacking  paganism  in  general:  but  he,  like  the  writer  of  [Cjrpr.j 
adfu.  Senatorem,  had  in  view  the  Roman  aristocratic  group:  in  any  case 
his  polemic  againa  astrology  is  much  longer. 

®  Cf.  Mark  the  Deacon’s  Life  of  Porphyry  of  Gaza\  see  S.  A.  Cook,  The 
Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine  in  the  Light  of  Archaeology,  p.  186. 
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VIIL  CONCLUSION 

We  have  considered  the  early  wave  which  carried  Egyptian  and 
Syrian  and  Anatolian  w'orships  to  regions  outside  their  homes,  and 
the  later  wave  which  carried  similar  worships  (though  in  a  some¬ 
what  different  form)  and  Mithraism  through  the  Latin  part  of  the 
world.  We  have  also  sought  to  estimate  the  diffusion  and  inten¬ 
siveness  of  these  cults,  and  our  observations  have  led  us  to  reject 
any  idea  of  a  substantial  concomitant  orientalization  of  life.  Two 
objections  might  be  raised;  first,  is  this  likely  in  view  of  the 
Oriental  influence  which  has  been  so  often  assumed  in  art,  law, 
and  political  forms.?  Second,  what  of  the  enormous  change  in 
intellectual  outlook  and  spiritual  atmosphere  between  Augustus 
and  Constantine.?  Is  not  the  result  something  much  more 
Oriental  than  Greek  or  Roman  in  type  and  temper.?  And  could 
not  a  shift  in  religious  ideas  be  at  least  a  contributory  cause  for 
such  a  transformation .? 

As  regards  the  first  point,  legal  orientalization  and  political 
orientalization  within  the  period  down  to  Constantine  are,  in  fact, 
at  best  highly  doubtful^.  The  precise  extent  of  Oriental  influence 
in  art  is  disputable  (see  p.  558  sq.),  but  that  there  was  material 
influence  is  not  open  to  question.  Nevertheless,  there  is  this 
crucial  difference.  In  art  we  are  dealing  either  with  imported 
works  or  with  works  produced  by  artists  who  had  left  the  Near 
East  and  settled  in  the  West  or  with  copies  of  these  works.  In 
cults  it  is  not  so.  When  a  foreign  group  brought  a  strange  cult, 
the  ministrant  or  ministrants  of  that  cult  belonged  to  its  racial 
bacl^round;  the  cult  of  Sarapis  on  Delos  remained  in  one  family 
for  generations.  Control  would,  however,  often  pass  to  citizens: 
thus  after  Claudius,  the  archigallus  at  Rome  was  a  citizen,  Rome 
became  Cybele’s  holy  city,  so  far  as  the  West  was  concerned,  and 
the  cult  was,  so  to  speak,  de-AnatoIized.  Mithraism  had  no 
professional  alien  priests.  Under  these  conditions,  however  care¬ 
fully  forms  were  preserved,  there  was  not  a  personnel  with 
genuinely  alien  instincts,  and  this  must  have  contributed  power- 
ftxlly  to  the  absorption  of  the  cults.  The  suggestion  which  is  here 
examined  involves  a  modern  notion  of  religion  as  mainly  a  matter 
of  a  specific  type  of  ideas,  distinct  from  those  of  everyday  life,  and 
such  that  a  change  of  these  ideas  will  alter  men’s  attitudes. 
Alteration  is  effected  by  conversion  to  the  prophetic  religions;  but, 
even  there,  it  is  not  as  a  rule  thorough-going  and  here,  it  can 
seldom  have  resulted  from  adhesion  to  one  of  these  cults. 

^  Cf.  N.  H.  Baynes,  J.R.S.  xxv,  1935,  pp.  83  sqq. 
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As  for  the  second  point,  the  crucial  issue  was  again  not  cults  or 
race  but  men.  The  Syrian  Orontes  did,  as  Juvenal  says,  flow  into 
the  Tiber,  and  even  non-Oriental  elements,  as  they  entered  the 
ruling  class,  did  not  show  as  sensitive  a  repugnance  to  Oriental 
cults  as  their  predecessors  had  done.  But  race  is  not  everything; 
Lucian  of  Samosata  was  probably  a  pure  Semite — ^as  much  so  as 
Elagabalus — ^and  as  a  boy  he  did  not  talk  Greek,  and  yet  he  clung 
to  the  old  order  at  a  time  when  many  pm-e  Hellenes  had  followed 
after  other  things.  Intellectual  and  literary  activity  are  largely 
determined  by  conventions  and  by  a  man’s  choice;  Frederick  the 
Great  was  as  Prussian  as  his  father,  but  he  preferred  to  try  to 
think  and  write  in  French. 

The  change  in  spiritual  atmosphere  between  Augustus  and 
Constantine  is  part  of  a  long  gradual  transformation.  Our  fathers 
could  quote  Swinburne’s 

Thou  hast  conquered,  O  pale  Galilean;  the  world  has  grown  grey  from  thy 
breath 

and  could  think  in  terms  of  an  antithesis  between  a  free  untram¬ 
melled  Greek  mind  and  a  dogmatic  medievalism,  or  between 
clean-limb^  models  for  Pheidias  and  unwashed  hermits.  That  is 
all  past;  we  know  now  that  p^;anism  had  of  itself  gone  far  in  the 
direction  of  grayness  and  dogmatism  and  asceticism.  Athens  had 
known  great  days,  when  a  brilliant  minority  had  enjoyed  the 
stimulus  of  an  intelligent  and  well-integrated  society,  and  when 
for  minority  and  majority  alike  men’s  feet  seemed  surely  set  on 
■paths  which  led  to  unlimited  horizons.  Humanity  looked  at  the 
world,  and  found  it  good;  and  the  Orphic  insistence  on  a  sense  of 
sin,  a  hatred  of  the  body,  and  a  yearning  for  salvation  was  left  to 
a  hypochondriac  few.  Nevertheless,  even  before  the  end  of  the 
Periclean  age,  new  forms  of  individualism  and  new  external  condi¬ 
tions  threatened  the  old  harmony.  Great  achievements  and 
glittering  prizes  were  still  in  store,  but  no  new  satisfying  adjust¬ 
ment.  The  cosmopolitan  minority  of  intellectuals  were  driven  in 
on  themselves.  Philosophy  could  no  more  build  a  city;  she  did  but 
strive  to  give  man  shelter  under  a  wall,  ‘as  in  a  storm.’  The 
brilliant  success  of  the  Roman  Principate  in  its  first  two  centuries 
gave  a  new  hope  but  did  not  kill  a  sense  of  futility  and  disintegra¬ 
tion.  After  Marcus  Aurelius  the  days  were  darkened;  coarser 
natures  and  cruder  ways  had  to  serve  the  needs  of  harder  times. 
Meanwhile  a  new  order  was  coming  to  birth. 
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